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SCIENTIFIC FEED MANUFACTURING & MERC 


your customer thinks! 


Get his slant on Burlap’s advantages. 
Ask yourself, why sell him 

substitutes for returnable Burlap bags? 

Figure (as he does) that Burlap bags give him 
no disposal-on-the-farm headaches. Other packaging 
may be priced less, but Burlap costs less. 
To him, that’s what counts! 
Also, as he sees it, what’s a return-bag program without 
Burlap? Besides, how can you operate 


a bag-to-bulk storage system without Burlap? 
Think, man, think! 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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‘You are sure of profitable grinding with a Prater Mill 
“Custom Selected” for type and size to fit your operation 


PRATER BLUE STREAK DUAL-POWER 
ADVANCE CUSTOM MILL 

with Pratermatic Screen 

Changer For Granular 

Grind and unlimited 

conveying capac- 

ity in any di- 

rection. 


PRATER BLUE gay FIBRE GRINDER 
WITH SEPARATE FAN 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 

DUAL SCREEN HEAVY DUTY MILL 
Used in the granular 
reduction of soybean, 
linseed and cotton 

seed meal, tankage 

and meat-scraps. 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 
ADVANCE CUSTOM MILL 


Grinds toughest fibrous materials 
into specific sizes (for production 
use or blending with other ma- 
terials). 


PROCES 
AC MINE 


PRATER BLUE 
STREAK HEAVY 
DUTY GRINDER 

Designed to handle 

all dry materials, from 
a few pounds to contin- 
ous production; produces 
an even ecg grind sized 

to desired degree of fineness. 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 
STREAMLINER 

Used for processing 
grain in small feed 
stores and 
hatcheries. 


Prater Blue Streak Mills are available in speeds of 1200-1800- 
3600 RPM. To be sure of profitable grinding, let us help you 
select a mill that fits your operation and suits your plant. 


A GRANULAR GRIND 1s Business! 


Produces the famous and exclu: 


PRATER BLUE 
STREAK FIBRE 
GRINDER 

with fan on Rotor 
Shaft. The finest, 
lowest cost-per-ton 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 
HAY & GRAIN GRINDER 
Especially designed for 
grinding hay, rough 
ages, shucky ear corn, 
small grain and 
other bulky feed. 


grinding and sizing 
equipment. Large capac- 
ity for continuous production. 


These books on 
Mixing ond Grinding 


Prater Pulverizer Company a 
1535 $. 55th Court, Chicage 50, | illinois 


Please send me the books I've checked — 

no obligation to me, of coursel 

00 Granular Grind is Good Business! 

C0 Prater Fibre Grinders 

CJ The new Bive Streak Hay & Grain Grinder 
( Blue Streak Twin Spiral Mixing 


BLUE STREAK 
ry 
: ‘ 
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That’s why research study shows no other 
urea MIXES BETTER or SEPARATES LESS than 


GRACE FEED UREA 


Seems incredible, doesn’t it? But it is a fact. We’ve counted them! 
Actually, there are approximately 5,260 separate urea particles 
in each gram of Grace Feed Urea . . . more than 2,300,000 separate 
particles in each pound. 


The vast number of urea prill particles in every pound of Grace 
Feed Urea is your assurance that it will flow freer, mix better 
and separate less. That’s why the largest feed manufacturers 
in the world use Grace Micro-Prilled Feed Compound in their 
ruminant mixes. 


So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers 
do. Use Grace Urea Feed Compound. It’s readily available now 
...in your area...in any quantity. Write for complete details. 


Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea in 
the United States. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave., JAckson 7-4541 @¢ CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK—7 Hanover Square, DIgby 4-1200 ¢ ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.—215 East Morehead St., Phone 376-3329 
BIG SPRING, TEXAS—509 Permian Bldg., AMherst 4-5218 
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October, 196] 


ON THE COVER: Autumn weather stimulates almost everybody, in- 
cluding the feed industry and this farm youngster. Eva Luoma was 
the photographer. 
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With Which Is Combined 


Hour & Fecd 


Established in 1899 


Published by Editorial Service Co., Inc. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


in this issue... 


nutrition... 7, 54 


PUBLISHER 
Eldon H. Roesler 


EDITORIAL DIRECTOR 
Bruce W. Smith 


NEWS EDITOR 
Douglas Prindle 


Pardue University s prominent animal nutrition authority, Dr. W. M. 
Beeson, talks in terms which cattle feeders can understand clearly 
Here is an exclusive, detailed report on a recent address he made 
before 1,200 catile feeders im which he discusses and evaluates 
current nutritional knowledge in the realm of bee! feeding. page 7. 


WASHINGTON EDITOR 
Ernest W. Alwin 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Theodore P. Thery 


Ataxia in baby chicks and iis probable relationship to a delici ; 
of Vitamin A or vitamin E is the subject of atric of widely-known 


Cornell University scientists: Dr. Milton L. Scott and his colleaques 
present vital facts on the challenging subject: With table. page 54 


SENIOR CORRESPONDENTS 
Southwest, Frieda & Samuel Hyatt 
New England, Henry Milliken 


FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 
Texas, Ruel McDaniel 
California, Margaret Hawkins 
Southeast, Benjamin W. Farnham 


ing . . «12, 40, 48 


A college-educated feeder turned feed man is operating his grow- 
ing retail feed-processing business on « straight-cash basis. Robert 
D. Woolley of Ada, Okla, explains how he has used his backgroun 

in large-scale tanching im formulating the policies for his feed 
company. With photos. page !|2. 


DEPARTMENTAL CONTRIBUTORS 


C. W. Sievert, Gerald Burke, 
Joseph Chrisman, Ralph Everett 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Allen E. Bell 


Copyright 1961 by Editorial Service Co., 
Inc., also publishers of Capsule commentéties by all Speakers at the recent American Feed 


Mamutacturers’ association marketing seminar for sales 


GRAIN AGE, Market Place of 


Ss execuliv 
Grain Storage & Merchandising are teported by Eldon H. Roesicr. This comprehensive summary 
U. S. FUR RANCHER, Devoted to the ofthe key statements made is illustrated by a half-dozen photos q 
Interests of Fur Ranchers Exclusively pege 40. . 
THE FEED BAG RED BOOK, Reference a 
Book of the Feed Industry In the baseball hotbed of Waxahachie, Tex., home town of Houston : 
THE BLUE BOOK OF FUR FARMING, General Manager Paul Richards, Norih Feed & Seed is scoring hom: = 
Every Day Reference for All Ranchers runs im the feed business. Wade Middleton, a boykood friend of 


THE NATIONAL FEED SHOW, 
Originated by Editorial Service Co. 


ex-Baltimore Maneger Richards, explains many of the busines 
concepts which have helped his firm towards major-league status. 
With photos. page 48. 


departments . . . 


$2 Per Year Joe Chrisman's dehy data.. $ 
$5 For Three Years Pulse. of the industry. .... Happy dirthday..... 58 
Foreign $1 Per Year Additional Washington millwheel..... 23 Gerald Burke on business.. 62 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY by Editorial Service Ralph Everett sales clinic... 24 Coming events... 
Co., Inc., 1712 West St. Paul Avenue, Feed business scoreboard... 27 Kraeked korn........ 
Milwaukee 3, Wis., Eldon H. Roesler, a9 72 
& W. Feed nutrition digest... .. . 2 service........-... 
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When feed men talk phosphorus—they usually mean 


CURA-PHOS* 


Here are 4 reasons why: 


1 Unique . . . Nature-Made 
Cura-Phos comes from only one 
place in the world—the island of 
Curacao. It’s not a by-product, 
not a synthetic, not a waste prod- 
uct. Guaranteed analysis: not 
less than 14% phosphorus, not 
less than 31% calcium, not more 
than 0.5% fluorine. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., INC. E 


6 


2 Availability: Unsurpassed 
Test work conducted over the 
past 10 years by universities and 
by independent laboratories 
shows conclusively that no other 
commercial phosphate source on 
the market today exceeds Cura- 
Phos for biological availability. 


3 Maximum Feed Efficiency 

Each year, over 400,000,000 

broilers are fed through to mar- 

ket weight on feed fortified with 

Cura-Phos. Add to that poults, 
swine, sheep and beef cattle. Re- 
sults are always the same — top 
growth, health, bone formation 
and feed efficiency. 


4 Ail That And Savings, Too 

Cura-Phos costs less than any 

other phosphorus supplement on 

the market. (Savings run as high 
as $10.00 per ton.) It’s no sur- 
prise to feed men that high-per- 
formance Cura-Phos outsells all 
the other brands. 


NEW, FREE BROCHURE. 
8 pages packed 
with all perti- 
nent informa- 
tion—including | 
a complete 
summary of the 
10 years of test 
work. Write for 
your copy to- 


733 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois » 361 East Paces Ferry Rd., N. E., Atlanta, Georgia « 501 Jackson St., Tampa, Florida. 
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The magnetic name and reputation 
of Dr. W. M. Beeson, prominent Pur- 
due University animal scientist, helped 
attract upwards of 1,200 beef feeders 
to the recent dedication of the new 
Hubbard Milling Co. cattle: research 

_ facility near Mankato, Minn. Dr. Bee- 
son spoke without a formal manu- 
script. This report is paraphrased from 
his statements at the research project 
dedication, with direct quotes clearly 
identified as such. 


Up-to-Date Facts 
Vital Vit 


Research has played a major role in 
improving cattle-feeding efficiency. A 
comparison of rations of 50 yeais ago 
with today’s formulations shows that a 
steer on a 1908-type feed would gain 
just two pounds a day, compared to 
2 pounds for a similar animal on a 
modern feed. This represents a 40 per 
cent increase. In addition, feed con- 
version would be one-third higher on 
the modern ration. 


If feeders were to use 1908 rations 
today, there would be no profit what- 
soever in cattle feeding. 


“We must make our profit from 
beef right on the farm today through 
better feeding.” 


Advance of Science 
Every advancement in any field of 
endeavor in recent years has been 
made mainly through research. Investi- 
gative studies have paced the growth 
of the United States. 


More has been learned about rumin- 
ant nutrition in the past decade than 
in the preceding 40 years. The rumen 
is “one of the greatest factories in the 
world.” The only reason beef is com- 
petitive in the economy is the ability 
of cattle to convert roughages. 


“The No. 1 factor in all rations is 
energy,” which is provided mainly by 
grains and their byproducts. But only 
ruminants have the capacity to convert 
roughages efficiently. 
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By DR. W. M. BEESON 
Purdue University 


Critical Diet Needs 

Protein is one of the most limiting 
factors in the ration. Urea is a good 
source of protein if used properly. But 
at least two-thirds of the protein in a 
ration should come from natural 
sources. 

The critical minerals in beef feed- 
ing are calcium, phosphorus, and salt. 
In some areas, certain trace minerals 
also are critical. 

“The king of all crops is corn.” 

Corn or silage made.from corn 
makes possible the feeding of more 
cattle per acre of land than does any 
other crop, Properly supplemented, 
corn silage can produce a ton of beef 
per acre. 

Fully half the feeding value of corn 
is found elsewhere than in the kernels. 
The optimum production from grass 
silage, for comparison, is 600 pounds 
of beef per acre. Grass silage requires 
a preservative when ensiled. 


High-Concentrate Rations 
If feeders use high-concentrate 


amin 


feeds, they must be based on grains 
which are high in fiber. A satisfactory 
ration could contain 89 per cent 
ground ear corn and 11 per cent com- 
mercial supplement. This would be 
used in a free-choice feeding program. 


Straight soybean oil mea! is an un- 
satisfactory supplement. 


Another sound type of ration in- 
cludes 70 per cent rolled shelled corn, 
20 per cent sun-cured alfalfa pellets, 
and 10 per cent commercial supple- 
ment. 


The physical makeup of the ration is 
equally as important as its compo- 
nents. In these references to rations 
for beef cattle, the supplement re- 
ferred to always is pelleted. 


In the West, a ration consisting of 
90 per cent rolled barley and 10 per 
cent commercial supplement is con- 
sidered adequate because barley is 
high in fiber. In all beef rations, there 
should be at least 20 per cent rough- 
age. 

“It is unwise to try to make cattle 
into non-ruminants.” 


Current Trend 
Pelleting complete rations does not 
agree with cattle and reduces their 
feed efficiency. Cattle should be fed 
frequently enough so that they never 
are out of feed. Twice a day is not 
often enough. 


It appears that self-feeding or au- 
tomatic feeding lies ahead in cattle 
feeding. 

The consumer today wants lighter 
cattle which have been finished prop- 
erly. Feeding programs should aim at 
production of red meat. Feeders would 
do well to study carcasses at dressing 
plants to learn more about what they 
are producing. 

Many cattlemen are feeding too lit- 
tle protein, although the type of pro- 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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“Give the third degree” 


Contrary to common usage, this expression originally had nothing to do 
with police methods of obtaining confessions or information from 
criminals. The “third degree” originally applied to the final- stage of 
proficiency demanded of those who sought to become master Masons. 
Before the candidate was qualified to receive the “third degree,” he had 
to undergo elaborate tests of his knowledge and ability. 


Feed buyers are cordially invited to subject Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa 
to the “third degree”. As the leader in the dehydrated Alfalfa Industry, 
Small’s operates the most modern facilities for harvesting, processing, 
testing, storing, and shipping. In your laboratory, test samples from any 
lot of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa, and see for yourself how it measures up 
to—or exceeds—specifications, how well it lives up to the certificate of 
analysis that accompanies each order. The “third degree” will show you 
why Small’s is the first choice of discriminating feed buyers. 


ARCHER - DANIELS- MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 
BOX 356 ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A 
FUTURE 


peehydrated alfalfa 
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Data 


By JOSEPH 


Carotene in dehydrated alfalfa is the 
topic of this month’s discussion by the 
Dehy Datar. He talks about numerous 
aspects of research involving vitamin 
A and carotene and suggests how in- 
creased levels of dehy can help alle- 
viate problems arising from suspected 
vitamin A deficiencies. 

If I have learned any one lesson 
more thoroughly than any other, it is 
to be skeptical — to believe that one 
swallow does not make a summer nor 
the results of one feeding trial estab- 
lish anything other than the need to 
conduct a second, a third, or many 
more. 

Along this line, it disturbs me great- 
ly to receive research results based on 
inadequate (in my opinion) knowl- 
edge of the true and complete analy- 
ses of the products used in feeding at 
the time they were fed. 


In a recent piece of research, which 
incidentally turned out to be very 
favorable to dehydrated alfalfa as a 
source of vitamin A for fattening cat- 
tle, I questioned the project leader as 
to the content of carotene of the dehy 
he had used. That did not appear in 
his report. 

He replied, “The carotene was not 
determined by us, but it was purchased 
(in paper sacks) from a dehydrator 
with a guarantee of 100,000 units of 
vitamin A equivalent. I have assumed 
50 milligrams carotene per pound on 
the average throughout the test.” 

This test continued over 175 days, 
most fortunately during cold weather. 


Why Not Check? 

Why would any research worker, 
realizing the relative instability of un- 
protected carotene, rely on the word 
of some commercial firm as to the po- 
tency in the product of the very factor 
which is to be the critical factor of his 
study? Regardless of the reliability and 
honesty which he believes attaches to 
that firm, it would seem to me that the 
curiosity and the desire for accurate 
information, which usually are basic 
attitudes of the scientific worker, 
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PASTURE IN THE BAG 
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would prompt him to investigate. 

One prominent research man at a 
well-recognized experiment station 
wrote to me indignant over the fact 
that some dehydrated alfalfa pellets 
he had been feeding threw his animals 
off feed badly. On investigation it 
came to light that the lot of pellets 
had been purchased from a jobber, 
though the bags carried the tags of 
an out-of-state producer. 

They had been delivered to the ex- 
periment station six or eight months 
previous to this particular use. How 
long the jobber had held them still is 
unknown. They had not been analyzed 
at time of delivery or since. Just how 
they had been stored during this six 
to eight months I don’t know, except 
that it was neither under inert gas nor 
cold-storage conditions. The appear- 
ance of these pellets seemed to indi- 
cate to me that they had been both 
hot and damp and they smelled. 

What I would like to emphasize is 
the need for more accurate knowledge 
by the research worker of the true 
compositions of the products he is 
feeding, particularly those which pre- 
sumably carry the critical factor under 
study. When that factor is unstable 
and the project one of long duration, 
only a beginning check would not 
seem to me to be sufficient. 


Hay Is Involved 

I believe a part of the trouble lies 
in the feeling most people have to- 
wards hay. Many of the workers in 
nutrition think of dehydrated alfalfa 
as simply “hay” in another form. Only 
in very recent years has hay been 
judged by any other means than the 
familiar U. S. grades, such as No. 1 
leafy green or No. 2. I think this has 
been a handicap to the proper market- 
ing and use of the dehydrated product. 

There need be no uncertainty about 
the carotene content of dehydrated al- 
falfa pellets. They are uniform in 
character, easy to sample and analyze. 
Most of the product today is stored 
under non-oxidizing gases and much.of 


it has been further protected by the 
addition of an antioxidant. 

Dehy pellets are not intended gen- 
erally as a roughage, as is hay, but 
rather as a supplement. In ruminant 
nutrition, if properly used, they sup- 


_ ply other factors of probably greater 


value in beef production than the 
carotene. 


Deficiency of A 

I have not heard of any vitamin A 
deficiency showing up in a feedlot 
where one to three pounds of dehy- 
drated alfalfa of known grade was be- 
ing fed. 

I hold no brief against synthetics; 
to do so would be ridiculous and high- 
ly unscientific. It might put me in the 
category of those so-called agricultur- 
ists, the cult of organic farmers. I’ve 
seen too many amazing results from 
the use of pesticides, inorganic fertil- 
izers, and synthetic vitamins to down- 
grade any of them. 

Let’s have more and better and 
cheaper synthetics for the sake of hu- 
manity. These things are all so much 
more glamorous than alfalfa — plain 
old hay. Beautiful factories, well- 
equipped laboratories, broadly-educat- 
ed scientists putting together starting 
chemicals and through careful control 
and marvelous equipment manufac- 
turing a life-giving substance of puri- 
ty and known efficacy — isn’t that pic- 
ture more glamorous than a hay field, 
mowing machines, and a revolving 
drum putting out steam, dust, and a 
bit of smoke? 

Yet, until relatively recent years all 
animal life got all of its vitamin A 
from the carotene of legumes, grasses, 
weeds, or the yellow grains, Not too 
many years back they got all of their 
vitamins from these growing things. 

Dehydrated alfalfa of the most 
widely-used grade contains 17 per cent 
crude protein and 60 mg. per pound of 
carotene. For 500-pound steers, one 
pound daily of such dehy will provide 
12 mg. per 100 pounds’ body weight 
and for 1,000-pound steers it still will 
provide the six mg. per 100 pounds. 


But you say, times have changed 
and we must change our feeding to 
conform to current needs. If it appears 
necessary to double the dose of vita- 
min A under some feed conditions, 
then double the dose of dehy pellets 
from one pound to two. This will also 
increase the protein intake and the 
factors which stimulate rumen func- 
tion and utilization of other feed. 
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Roche enriches the world’s well-being by dis- 


covering, developing, perfecting and producing fs 


vitamins for human and animal use. Their ex- Ss 


cellence makes Roche proud. You can benefit . 


from that everlasting restless research which a 
enabled Roche, in 1953, to introduce Rovimix A 
and Rovimix E.... stabilized, dependable, free- 
flowing beadlets universally useful in fortifying . 
animal feeds with Vitamins A, E, and D;. Now = 


Nu-Rovimix A and Nu-Rovimix ADs, both a 


highly resistant to destruction, provide custom : 
products of different Vitamin A and D; ratios p 
in small beadlets. Trust their uniformity, Rely a 
on their stability. Profit from their economy. . 


Also available: Rovimix A-250W ...Rovimix AD,-250/ 
250W (for water use)... RIBOFLAVIN PYRIDOXINE 
- BIOTIN - VITAMIN C - THIAMINE 4 


Rely on Roche Round the World « Basle « Bogota » Bombay Ay 
* Brussels + Buenos Aires > Grenzach (W. Germany) ° 
Istanbul + Johannesburg + London + Madrid + Mezico : 
City’ Milan Montevideo Montreal Paris + Rio de > 
Janeiro Stockholm Sydney Tokyo Vienna+ Agencies 
in many other countries 


ROCHE world leader in vitamin research 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DIVISION * HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC * NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
in Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P. Q. fis 
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Feeder Turned Feed Man 


Cash-Only Basis 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Ada, Ofkla. 


An Oklahoma State University ani- 
mal husbandry alumnus is combining 
his educational and ranching back- 
grounds effectively in the operation of 
his own feed business. Besides manu- 
facturing feeds for others, the young 
businessman also produces rations for 
beef cattle on 3,300 acres of his own 
ranches. 


Robert D. Woolley is a comparative 
newcomer to the feed industry but no 
novice at feeding. He launched Ada 
(Okla.) Mobile Feed Service on the 
last day of March in 1960 after a life- 
time in agricultural activities. The 
westerner had tired of grinding feed 
with a farm-scale unit and decided that 
the feed business offered a sound op- 
portunity to him. 

Mr. Woolley’s feed business is based 
on wheels — four of them on a dairy- 
type delivery vehicle and the others 
on a Daffin mobile feed-processing 
plant. He serves 100 feeders, most of 
them within a radius of 25 miles of 
Ada. His most-distant customer is lo- 
cated 28 miles away. 

“This country’s livestock population 
is paced by dairy, beef, and swine,” 
Bob Woolley stated. “In our own 
business, dairy rations make up 60 per 
cent of our volume. Beef feeds come 
next, at about 30 per cent, and the 
remaining 10 per cent is accounted 
for by swine tonnage.” 


Route System Used | 

Ada Mobile Feed Service has sched- 
uled five routes, each which is trav- 
eled once a week. Special calls are 
made in emergencies to feeders who 
must order a minimum of four ton-plus 
batches. The average route customer 
of Mr. Woolley’s business uses two 
batches of feed a week. The largest is 
a regular four-batch customer. 

In the first 15 months of its opera- 
tion, Mr. Woolley’s mobile mill proc- 
essed just under 400,000 pounds of 
molasses, an important profit item for 


Ada Mobile Feed Service. 


Customer Appeal 

“Blending warm molasses right on 
the farm is one of our selling points,” 
Bob Woolley stated. “In addition, we 
stress to the farmer how he can use 
his own roughage most effectively. 
We also emphasize the dependability 
of our service and stand behind our 
on-time calls 100 per cent.” 

Bob Woolley’s own sound back- 
ground in beef nutrition is augmented 
by his 300-head herd. He operates 
two ranches located 30 miles from 
each other, one of 1,680 acres and the 
other of 1,645 acres. 


BRIGHTLY-painted, this panel truck 
is a showroom on wheels for 
Rancher-Feed Man Robert D. Woolley 
of Ada, Okla. His business is one 

of the few feed operations, large or 
small, which still is able to operate 

on a basis of cash-on-the-barrelhead. 


Mobile 
FEED SERVICE 
ADA, OKLA. .. 


12 


| PHONE FE2-3264 


ROBERT D. WOOLLEY 


He sells for cash. 


Close cooperation with local veterin- 
arians is a key principle in Oklahoman 
Woolley’s operation. He doesn’t ven- 
ture into their field and they have 
been helpful in recommending his 
service to feeders. 


Promotion Program 

Ada Mobile Feed Service utilizes tel- 
evision, newspapers, and give-aways to 
promote its service to feeders. Its com- 
petition is brisk and includes nine sta- 
tionary mills and three dealer outlets. 

Mr. Woolley offers Bar-W concen- 
trates, manufactured by Leger Mills of 
Altus, Okla., and also Purina concen- 
trates, which are supplied by a local 
source, 

A panel truck transports concen- 
trates to the farms in advance of the 
calls made by the mobile mill, Mr. 
Woolley will process feed for feeders 
who don’t purchase concentrates from 
him, but carries on a continuing edu- 
cational program aimed at switching 
these feeders over to his complete 
feeding program. 

Charming ‘Patricia Harrell Woolley 
handles the books and the telephone 
contacts with Ada Mobile Feed Serv- 
ice customers. The firm’s headquarters 
are located at 1512 E. 18th in Ada. 


(Concluded on page 59) 
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Better Mixing...Minimum Headroom 


with WENGER’S, 


New Batch Mixer and 
Surge Bin Combinations 


BATCH MIXER 
— SURGE BIN 
—HOPPER 
SCALE 


simple, 
sensible 
automation 


Available individu- 
ally or in combina- 
tions as required. 
Acomplete 
packaged batching 
system —a trio of 
integrated equip- 
ment that offers you 
the greatest 
possible mixing 


Today’s quality controls demand this better mixer. Multiple 
agitation of ribbon and paddle combination provides the most 
rapid and complete mixing action. Heavy duty construction 
permits closer tolerances than possible in other mixers. 
Outboard bearings eliminate contamination of 

feedstuffs by lubricants and reduce bearing wear. 


Leveling screw in surge bin permits complete utilization of bin 
capacity resulting in lowest possible over-all height 
(mixer and surge bin 10 ft.) and consequently reduces 


excavation and other installation costs. 
Engineered for 


through multiple Put Wenger Imagineering to work in your mill. Bring us your 
agitation. Opposed mixing problems and let Wenger engineer the integrated 
ribbon spirals con- batching system most ideal for you. Our recommendations are 
vey in opposite di- offered without obligation. Get in touch with Wenger today! 
rections while 
paddles fold in 
center core of the 
batch. 


. Milling Pacesetters through “Imagineering.”’ 


WENGER MIXER MFG. 


Sabetha, Kansas AVenue 4-2133 
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AMA 


rol 


(amprolium) 


can deliver all 


Ever since AmprOoL moved out of the Merck research laboratories and into the field, the 
broiler industry has been watching the results carefully to measure the over-all efficacy 
of this unique coccidiostat. 


Results of this experience...involving over a billion birds... prove that Amprot is more 
than fulfilling its promise as the coccidiostat broiler growers have been waiting for! 


With a chemical structure completely unlike that of any other coccidiostat, AmProL literally 
“‘starves”’ coccidia to death by depriving them of the thiamine they need to live. It works 
effectively against important coccidial species... especially against the killer types, Eimeria 
tenella and E. necatrix. Amprot gives unequalled performance against single or mixed 
infections. Furthermore, coccidia have not shown any resistance to AmproL! 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, N. J. 
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(Advertisement) 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 


The current rash of proposals that 
the poultry producers should be placed 
under government “Support Programs” 
makes it necessary in our opinion that 
those of us in the feed industry face 
up to four unpalatable facts: 


THE MAN IS IMPORTANT, NOT THE PARTY 


Last month we attended the marketing sem- 
inar in Chicago sponsored by the American 
Feed Manufacturers association. Much was 
1) That the economic health and | 4iScussed of value in the industry. 


well-being of our customers is more But th 
important than tonnage sales. We all - € most important point could have 


have aur been made by E. D. Griffin, retired vice 
president of Allied Mills, Inc. 


that we shall not sell imprudently, nor 


sell so much that our customers suf- 
fer because they have bought what we Mr. Griffin was freshly returned from an 


have persuaded them to buy. extended trip as a government observer in 
Europe. What he saw and heard made a big 
2) Since the only money being made impression on him and he found it necessary to deviate 
in broiler or turkey production today from the marketing topic he was assigned, to offer 
is profit from feed sales, we have a advice. 
double responsibility not to encourage 
overproduction. He advised those in attendance to forget party labels 
when assessing a man who is a candidate. Rather, he 
3) That a government “Support Suggested, we should look at him objectively to see if 
Program” for the poultry industry he is for or against private enterprise and the profit 
would only permanently freeze the system. 
poultry producer in the unsatisfactory 
posture of continued overproduction in We believe that Mr. Griffin, a registered Democrat for 
which he finds himself today. most purposes, would not hesitate to vote for a candi- = 
' date of another party if it appeared that the candidate | 
4) That the only prudent solution to believed in private enterprise and freedom. 
the problem seems to be for industry 
to draw up its own “code of restraint” Mr. Griffin said as much in Chicago, and at the end of 
covering credit policies, elimination of | His talk was given a standing ovation by the group of 
guarantees, and financing of all types sales executives. 
of feed. This industry could appoint 
and support a “czar” for the policing 
of this industry-developed code of re- 
straint. Action now by industry will 
help prevent unwanted interference by 
government in the problem. 


It is time all of us think along these lines. The _ 
administration talks about its "new frontier." Examined _ 
more closely, this "new frontier" is only an attempt to a 
eliminate freedoms and privileges and turn us into a 
welfare state. 


The Kennedy plan so far only has meant attempts to put 
more powers into federal hands. It would control local 
school systems, intrastate business wages, farmers, the 
marketplace, the employment market, hospitals, and, 
later, medicine. 


We believe that the drawing up of 
such a code, and the appointment of an 
industry-supported “czar” to enforce it, 
is the only prudent and workable solu- 
tion to the problem. 


How can we stop such federal encroachment? There is 

only one way and that is to look critically at every 

The Wengers candidate for office to see whether he is for the 
welfare state or if he will stand for freedom. 

Phone AVenue 4-2133, Sabetha, Kansas 


© 1961, WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING 


If he believes in the freedoms so inherent in this 
United States, then by all means help him get elected, 
regardless of party label. 
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A Major Breakthrough 
in Moisture Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Re- 
corder—a major breakthrough 
in testing of all grains: 
Accurate — Balanced electronic 
circuit is self-adjusting 


No charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated 


Automatic temperature correction — 
No separate temperature tests 


Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 


Printed Tickets —- Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 


Automatic wt. per bu. correction — 
Patented test cell adjusts for 
all variations 


Large 250 gram sample 
10 day free trial 
Liberal trade-in allowance 


BURROWS 


MOISTURE 


RECORDER 


Write for circular and free catalog on 
grain testing and handling equipment 


Burrows Equipment Co. 
Dept. J-10, Evanston, Illinois 


Place your order today. Write, wire 
or phone collect UNiversity 4-4175. 


| Pulse of the Industry 


Burrows has everything you need 
for testing and handling grain, 


feed and seed. 


Integration is on the move in turkeys. 


So says Lew 
Woltz, one of the executives of the National Turkey 


federation. Integration in some form is here to 
Stay, he says. There has been a 48.9 per cent 
decrease in the number of farms in the United 
States which grow turkeys. Mr. Woltz maintains the 
only question left is who will do the integrating. 


More farms in New Jersey may disappear if the state 
assessment policy is not changed. Recently, a court 
ruling voided a law which required that farms be 

assessed as farms and not as land which might have 
a higher value for other uses. If farm land assess- 
ments are not restricted to the lower basis, more 

and more New Jersey farmers will find it necessary 
to sell their land for purposes other than farming. 


Corn prices will be controlled by the government. It 
is evident that Secretary Freeman will continue to 
sell surplus corn to keep the market price down. 
Many feel he will continue to depress the market 
deliberately in order to force more farmers into 
the feed grain program next spring. Corn farmers 
will hardly have a choice if spring finds corn at 
less than $1 per bushel on the farm and promised 
Supports substantially higher. The government is 
wielding a big stick and only farmers with re- 
sources will find it possible to stay out. 


Your suggestions on feed control problems are welcomed 
by the feed control relations commmittee of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association. At the 
joint states relations-AFMA session, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., during the period Oct. 26-28, 
such suggestions will be discussed. If you have 
any ideas, send them along to AFMA, 53 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago 4. 


The USDA is now making plans for full-scale controls on 
poultry. A committee is being formed to draft 
legislation to authorize growers and processors to 
impose marketing controls on broiler chickens and 
eges. It is just another step towards complete 
regimentation. 


Price tinkering is not confined to agriculture alone. 
Those in the metal industry are reported fearful 
that the administration will sell stockpiled metals 
to hold prices down. So the farmer and the feed 
industry are not alone at the mercy of the economic 
planners — other segments of industry have the 
same fears. 


Business, in general, iS supposed to be on the upgrade. 
If this is true, farming may feel it later. In 
most cases, farm prices do not react immediately to 
prosperity but follow along more slowly. : 
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DON'T LET THIS HAPPEN TO YOU! 


/00 LBS. Ne 


OTHER BOWMAN PRODUCTS 


Approved for YEAST 
VITAMIN D Hickory Smoked Yeast 


Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 


3 x Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae} 
> Vit so thot the lobel PURE VEGETABLE 
unger of usé dnd ENZYMES 
T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks 
ALGIT 
Rien, ee home Norwegian Kelp Meal 


Ani Kose 


Bakers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 


APS fii PHAR Netherlonds : Xanthophy!l 


Weeds iM onmincturer of Hydropoid 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by: 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


CHARLES BOWMAN CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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— Vitamin A 


(Continued from page 7) 


tein fed is of little importange. 

A phosphorus deficiency interferes 
with palatability. Feeding must be 
planned not only for weight gain but 
also for carcass quality. 


Feed Additives 

Only two additives are of major im- 
portance in beef cattle feeding: stilbes- 
trol and antibiotics. 

Antibiotics could be used more 
widely, particularly when feeders are 
aiming for top-grade carcasses. Broad- 
spectrum antibiotics also are valuable 
in checking shipping fever. They also 
help improve the carcasses of cattle 
which are fed stilbestrol. 

More than half of the major western 
feedlots use antibiotics continuously. 
Additives other than stilbestrol and 
antibiotics have produced only limited 
results. 


Vitamin A Question 

Much additional information on the 
importance of vitamin A has been 
learned in the past two years. Evidence 
indicates that the conversion of caro- 
tene to vitamin A by ruminants has 
lagged in recent years. Animals must 
convert carotene to vitamin A in their 
intestinal walls for it to be of value to 
them. 

Excessive use of nitrogen in fertiliz- 
ing crops in recent years has put 
“free” nitrates into crops. Even a low 
level of free nitrate can prevent the 
conversion of vitamin A from caro- 
tene. Fortunately, symptoms of vita- 
min A deficiency in cattle are easy to 
detect. 

In feeding tests, control animals pro- 


HUBBARD BEEF PROJECT . 

The impressive new beef cattle research 
project of Hubbard Milling Co. is built 
around a new 60 by 104-foot barn. The unit 
houses 120 head of beef animals in four 
pens. 

Maximum height inside the barn is 24 
feet, with the exterior peak 27 feet high. 
The roof line is opened for three feet to 
facilitate air flow. 

Each of the quartet of pens measures 26 
by 60 feet. The adjacent open lot will ac- 
commodate 30 head in an area 25 by 74 
feet. 

George Patrias is director of research & 
nutrition, with Wilfred M. Witz serving as 
assistant director. Research staff members 
include Dr. Steven Nemeth, Carl Todtle- 
ben, and Gene Huston. 


duced 1.83 pounds daily gain without 
added vitamin A. When 20,000 units 
of synthetic vitamin A were added, 
the daily gain was boosted to 2.48 
pounds. 

Over a 28-day period, cattle which 
did not receive added vitamin A aver- 
aged daily gains of 0.58 pounds. When 
additional vitamin A was fed, the rate 
of gain was increased 400 per cent. 

“It appears that under many condi- 
tions there is a beneficial response 
from feeding an additional 20,000 in- 
ternational units of vitamin A per 
day.” 


The future of cattle feeding is ex- 
tremely bright for those who keep in 


DESIGNED for the conduct of 
beef-feeding trials under practical 
housing conditions, this is the new 
cattle barn at Hubbard's research 


farm near Mankato, Minn. President 


Ogden P. Confer is shown in inset photo. 


step with progress. The growing Unit- 
ed States population will mean that 20 
years from now the nation will re- 
quire twice as much beef as it is con- 


suming today. 


Allied Mills Appoints 


Special Feed Salesmen 


CHICAGO — Appointment of a pair of 
special feeds representatives has been an- 
nounced by Allied Mills, Inc. Both are vet- 
erans in the Wayne organization. 

Warren B. Hertach, who joined the com- 
pany 20 years ago, will handle specialty feed 
sales in the East. His assignment covers New 
England and Atlantic seaboard states. Mr. 
Hertach headquarters at Greene, N. Y. 

Assigned a similar post in the area which 
includes Chicago, Milwaukee, and Madison, 
Wis., was Harry C. Leslie, who joined 
Wayne five years ago. Mr. Leslie is a for- 
mer FBI agent. He will live at Hampshire, 
Ill. 


Government Action Will 


Set Price of Soybeans 


URBANA, Ill. — Soybean prices in the 
year ahead will be influenced greatly by 
what action the government takes because 
of higher support prices, a record crop, and 
a large oil surplus, according to University 
of Illinois Economist T. A. Hieronymus. 

Dr. Hieronymus reported that the 1961 
feed grain program and a higher support 
price of $2.30 a bushel have increased the 
soybean supply for the coming year by 
about 25 per cent above a year ago. 

He predicted that an accumulation of 
soybeans in Commodity Credit Corp.'s 
sockpile will result because the market can- 
not absorb that much crop increase in one 
year with a price support of $2.30. 


Honeggers' Names Two to 


Posts at Lincoln, Neb. 
LINCOLN, Neb. — Two key produc- 


tion assignments at its mill here have been 
announced by Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fair- 
bury, Ill. Robert A. Garrett has been 
named assistant manager and Charles H. 
Sass plant superintendent. 

Mr. Garrett joined Big H at Lincoln last 
winter following service with milling con- 
cerns in Nebraska and Iowa. Mr. Sass also 
has had wide experience in feed production. 


Renderers Plan Nov. 5-8 


Meeting in New York 


NEW YORK CITY — The Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel here will be the site Nov. 5-8 
of the annual convention of the National 
Renderers association. Theme of the meet- 
ing will be the United Nations. 

Registrations already have been received 
from throughout the United States and 
Canada and from England, Scotland, Holl- 
and, and France, according to NRA offi- 
cials. Following the convention, the associa- 
tion is sponsoring a week-long cruise to the 
Bahamas. 
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Today’s broilers, layers and turkeys have great 

bred-in capacity. And today’s modern feeds pro- 

vide high nutrition levels. These factors are very 
important . . . but they are not enough! 


It takes a combination of breeding, feeding and 

health management for profitable production. 
If any of these steps are neglected—the others 
are handicapped. 


For example, many broiler condemnations, 
turkey mortality or losses due to mor- 
bidity, and laying flock depletion can be 


HEALTH MANAGEMENT 


brings out the best in today’s poultry breeding and feeding... 


traced directly to improper health management. 


We believe you and your customers can profit 
most by practicing Balanced Health Manage- 
ment. This means doing what is necessary to 
prevent disease. You can help them achieve 
this objective by including proper disease pre- 
vention and controls in your formulations. 


Several Dr. Salsbury’s Health Manage- 
ment products that contribute to profitable 
bird raising are discussed in the follow- 

ing pages. 


Growth Stimulation 
3-N ITRO” stimulates growth, improves feed efficiency 


For 14 years, 3-Nitro has set a standard 
of performance in stimulating fast, effi- 
cient gains. Because of favorable 
grower experience, more than half the 
commercial broilers get 3-Nitro in 
their feed. Broilers gain faster, with 
better feed conversion. Laying flocks 


y's 
er through impro health | 


benefit, too. More hens live and lay. 


Among swine, records indicate growing 
pigs average 16% heavier—on 5% less 
feed—with 3-Nitro in the ration... 
givesmoreuniform finish, with less dis- 
ease problem. These are benefits that 
help your feed perform even better. 


Prodibtts can. 


| 
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UNISTAT" 


Stimulates growth, 


improves feed efficiency and prevents coccidiosis 


Growth stimulation alone cannot pre- 
vent disease. Coccidiosis is a universal 
problem for your customers . . . mix 
Unistat in your feeds fer chicks, pul- 
lets, and broilers. Unistat prevents coc- 
cidiosis under practical field condi- 
tions. Yet it allows immunity to 
develop in pullets . . . and it does 
even more. Birds given Unistat in their 
feed from the start show improved 
feed conversion, faster growth, better 


Coccidiosis Prevention 


coloring. These extra benefits enable 
growers to put more pounds of the 
best broiler meat into the dressing 
plant—economically produced. 


Encourage your customers to feed 
Unistat, the coccidiostat that also 
stimulates growth and improves feed 
efficiency. Unistat is a most important 
health management product for broil- 
ers and replacement birds. 


Coccidiosis and Worm Prevention 
POLYSTAT "tor chickens and turkeys 


... acoccidiostat that stimulates growth 


and feed efficiency, protects against large roundworms, 
tapeworms, turkey bluecomb and hexamitiasis 


If you or your customers want a feed 
that protects growing chicks and tur- 
keys against both worms and coccidio- 
sis, in addition to stimulating fast, 
efficient gains, offer a growing mash 
formulated with Polystat. Polystat is 
a multi-purpose feed additive that 
provides more health management 


benefits than any other similar prod- 
uct. On Polystat, poults and broiler 
chicks start faster, stay ahead. They 
grow into sturdier, healthier birds, the 
kind that return highest profits be- 
cause healthy birds get more good out 
of their feed. 


WORMAL is tops for tapes 


Removes more species of tapeworms than any other wormer 
...also controls large roundworms and cecal worms 


Wormal gives your feed a chance to 
do its best by removing nearly 100% 
of the major types of poultry worms. 
Only Wormal contains dibutyltin 
dilaurate, a drug that removes 3 times 
as many species of tapeworms as any 
other wormer. Because worm-free birds 
are healthier, birds get more good out 


of their feed, feed efficiency goes up. 
This makes your feed look even better, 
just as it enables birds to grow or pro- 
duce at their bred-in ability. So in- 
clude Wormal in your worming mash 
formulations and help growers make 
more profit from their well-bred, well- 
fed birds. 
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Coccidiosis Prevention 
TINOSTAT 


Protects turkeys against coccidiosis and hexamitiasis 


More and more growers are starting 
poults on feed containing Dr. Salsbury’s 
Tinostat. Tinostat contains 25% di- 
butyltin dilaurate, an exclusive Dr. 
Salsbury’s compound. It prevents mor- 
tality and loss of weight because it has 
specific action against turkey coccidio- 
sis and hexamitiasis. Tinostat is also 


economical to use, has no undesirable 
side effects, and is extremely palat- 
able. With Tinostat in your starter 
rations, you are offering positive pro- 
tection against two of the most 
troublesome turkey diseases—coccid- 
iosis and hexamitiasis. 


Blackhead Prevention 
HISTOSTAT’-50 


Proven the best blackhead preventive 


More and more turkeys are being 
grown and finished on feed containing 
Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Histo- 
stat-50 consistently protects flocks 
against mortality and weight loss due 
to blackhead. It gives the type of 
disease prevention that assures strong, 
healthy birds—birds that get more 


good out of the feed because they’re 
healthier. 


For grower benefits that make new 
customers and keep the old, mix Dr. 
Salsbury’s Histostat-50 in your turkey 
growing mash. It’s the best blackhead 
preventive on the market today! 


VACCINES that protect birds from Newcastle disease, infectious bron- 


chitis, fowl pox, laryngotracheitis 


BACTERINS for the prevention of fowl cholera and erysipelas ay to 
complete your turkey health management program 
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BALANCED HEALTH MANAGEMENT brings out the best in today’s poultry breeding and feeding 


CALL A DR. SALSBURY’S 


HEALTH MANAGEMENT ADVISER 
... Let him help you 


There is a Dr. Salsbury’s Health Management Adviser 
serving your area. Call on him... to help with any 
problems in Health Management. He welcomes 

the opportunity to serve you and your customers 

to get improved profit results. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Health Management Advisers can be 
helpful in many ways. They know the poultry and 
livestock business and the importance health plays in 
giving a profitable end result. 


Your customers look to you for nutritional advice... 
and feed that gives better results. 


Look to Dr. Salsbury’s for proven Health Management 
Products to give you and your customers even 
greater benefits. 


Phone or write today! 


Dr. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES 


Charles City lowa, U.S.A. 
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Washington Millwheel 


ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Mr. Alwin calls the shots as he sees them, irrespective of 
their political overtones. His Washington magazine column 


appears exclusively in Editorial Service Co. publications. 


VOL. XVII NO. 10 


Washington, D.C. 


OCTOBER, 1961 


Grants-in-Aid Are 
Seemingly Eternal 


Federal grants-in-aid, a con- 
tinuing and controversial sub- 
ject on Capitol Hill, have been 
on the receiving end of a 
searching study by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. Congress cre- 
ated the commission, but won't 
be pleased at some of its find- 
ings, among which were: 

That federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams established more than 40 
years ago will cost the govern- 
ment more than three billion 
dollars this year. 


That an additional three bil- 


lions-plus will be spent this year 
on grant-in-aid programs ap- 
proved by congress between 
1931 and 1945. 

That the cost this year of 
grant-in-aid programs enacted 
since World War II will exceed 
a billion dollars. 

That total federal grant-in-aid 
expenditures this year will be in 
excess of seven billions. 

The commission, which is 
composed of both Republicans 
and Democrats, in congress and 
out, said it was not quite cor- 
rect to say that once a federal 
grant program begins, it never 
ends. The word "never" should 
be amended to "hardly ever," 
it explained. 

It found that recommenda- 
tions were made during the 
1950's, either by the President 
or by special committees, to 
modify or end more than |2 such 
programs. "In none of these in- 
stances did the congress decide 
to terminate the program in 
question," it reported. 


Grant-in-aid programs have 
been increasing, "both in vari- 
ety and magnitude," since 
World War Il, said the commis- 
sion. Twenty-four were estab- 
lished in the 66-year period be- 
tween 1879 and 1945, it noted, 
but 21 came into being in just 
the past I5 years. 


Why is it so hard to end a 
program of federal grants once 
it is started? 


"In the first place," the com- 
mission said, "with the initiation 
of a new grant, vested interests, 
both governmental and private, 
come into being." 


In addition to their natural 
instinct of self-preservation, it 
added, government employes 
handling such programs develop 
a "sense of mission.” 


There also is resistance from 
state governments to ending 
the programs, it was explained, 
since over the years the grant 
comes to be considered part of 
a state's annual revenues. At 
last count, federal grants ac- 
counted for |4 per cent of the 
total revenues of state and lo- 
cal governments. 


Eisenhower Considers 
Running for Senate 


Whether Gen. Eisenhower can be 
persuaded to run for the senate next 
year remains to be seen, but he's still 
being pressured by some Pennsylvania 
Republicans and by certain personal 
friends to make the race. They tell 
him he would be a cinch to unseat 
Sen. Joseph Clark, an ultra-liberal 
Democrat. 


Those urging the 70-year-old ex- 
President to seek office again have 
been encouraged by reports that he is 
getting restless at his Gettysburg farm. 
They've reminded him that Gettysburg 
is only about an hour's drive from 
Washington and that he could still 
spend plenty of time at his battlefield 
home. 

The senate would give him a forum, 
an opportunity to follow through on 
the philosophy and programs he ad- 
vocated while President, his friends tell 
him. GOP officials hint that he would 
be doing the party a service by elim- 
inating Mr. Clark from the national 
scene. 

When a group of house Republicans 
asked him recently about reports that 
he had been asked to be a senate can- 
didate, the general replied: "Well, | 
suppose | should say, ‘How could they 
do better?’ 

Mr. Eisenhower joined in the laugh- 
ter that followed, but his remark did 
nothing to discourage those who would 
like to see him back in Washington. 
Nor was it regarded simply as a joke 
by Sen. Clark's followers. 


No Further Supports 
For Co-Ops: USDA 


The Department of Agriculture ‘‘is 
not contemplating’ an extension of 
price supports to farm cooperatives 
that market grains other than soy- 
beans, according to a top official. But 
the official did not rule out the possi- 
bility of such an extension in the fu- 
ture, 

The USDA has made price supports 
available to soybean producers through 
their marketing co-ops. It took the ac- 
tion, it said, in order to improve the 
returns of farmers through orderly 
marketing. 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Ralph was asked whether co-ops that 
market other grains would be eligible 
for price supports. He replied that 
there were no plans to extend price 
supports to others, but then added: 

“However, should situations occur 
where it is determined that the benefits 
of price support would assist more 
farmers through such a program, the 


department would take this additional - 


information into eonsideration." 


(The “inside page” of Washington Millwheel this month is page 38.) 
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SELLING e 


Ralph Everett Sales Clinic 


The selling authority this month 
levels a blast at that element of top 
management which is not sales-con- 
scious. Yet this same element is high- 
ly desirous of boosting earnings, the 
writer points out, which requires an 
awareness of the challenge of effec- 
tive salesmanship. 


You seldom meet a feed manufac- 
turer, feed dealer, or feed salesman 
who will not, if his arm is twisted, ad- 
mit that he would like to have a sweet 
little profit at the end of each year. 

And yet they go along their day-to- 
day, order-taking route with a set of 
blinders, like Old Dobbin’s, that per- 
mits no glances to left or right. Their 
heads are down as they plod along 
Deficit Road through Blind Alley to 
Loser’s Leap. 

They ignore the short-cut across Pa- 
perwork Hill. They see only a few 
scraggly trees in the Forest of Oppor- 
tunity and rarely the blue sky. They 
just shrug against the rain from Clouds 
of Confusion. 

We dolefully admit that margins on 
feed may be too low — but they are a 
fact, and in business you must face 
facts. You cannot indulge in fun and 
games that sacrifice “businessman- 
ship.” If the modernization of the 
American farm is a necessity, so is the 
modernization of a feed establishment 
or a feed salesman’s operations. 


Heads-Upness 


It is the job of the head of a feed 
business to set up a system that will 
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Requires Courage 
Manage Sales 
Proper Perspective 


land all possible profitable customers. 
It is not his job to write up sales tick- 
ets or to bag feed. The owner who 
boasts that he does the same work as 
his employes deserves the same rate of 
pay. He has no right to be in business 
for himself, for he is haplessly ignor- 
ing the principle that an executive, 
whether merchant or salesman, should 
devote himself to finding ways and 
means of improving the overall oper- 
ation. 

A truism in most business states that 
you cannot administer a business into 
a profit. Almost every successful busi- 
ness enterprise is based, in the begin- 
ning, on sales. So the logical begin- 
ning, the place for the great effort, 
should be in the production of sales. 
Once the sales are made, it is up to 
the executive to see that they are ad- 
ministered to produce a profit. 


How It Starts 

Where do you start to make sales? 
You begin with potential customers, a 
group collectively called a market. So 
you must first look for a market, then 
know what your market is and what 
it expects. It is amazing to the writer 
how many feed people do not know 
their market. 

Oh, sure, they say they do — but 
when you ask them to show you their 
market analysis figures they begin to 
hedge. Many do not even know what 
the trend is in their own markets. 

They cannot tell you, or me, wheth- 
er hogs are increasing or decreasing in 
their market.. They can’t actually 


prove with figures whether the aver- 
age size herd has increased during the 
past five years by 10 per cent or 37 
per cent. 

And then you come to the critical 
question: “Mr. Feed Man, what size 
customer can you afford to sell?” 

You'll get answers all over the lot, 
ranging from foolishly-low figures to 
absolutely ridiculously-high ones. If an 
analysis is made and it is found that 
20 per cent of the present customers 
actually lose the firm or salesman mon- 
ey you will get rationalizations by the 
bucketsfull as to why one John Jones 
shouldn’t be informed that he must 
buy a certain tonnage volume per each 
delivery — or that the salesman simply 
has to stop by this customer’s farm 
every week because he has been doing 
it for years and John Jones expects it. 


Hard But Necessary 

Informing the feeder that it might 
be best if he bought his feed elsewhere 
is absolutely out of the question. This 
couldn’t be done because someone's 
feelings might be hurt. 

I don’t care what part of the agri- 
cultural market we talk about, you 
can find next-door neighbors of whom 
one is a winner, another a loser. An 
yet we constantly founder around, i: 
some instances demanding a new croy 
of patterns to guarantee us a profit. 

And right down in your heart you 
know there is no such thing. The onl 
one who can guarantee you a profit i 
any type of business is you! 

The sooner we discontinue tha 
word “can’t” and accept the challeng: 
(if we are a loser) to analyze carefull; 
what the winner is doing, and ther 


(Concluded on page 32/ 
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“screen it once, 
and screen it twice, | 
and screen it once again”’ 


Because without triple screening it isn’t Shellbuilder quality. You begin with pure reef 
crushed oyster shell. Wash it and sterilize it. Then screen it three times to get rid of 
oversizes and wasteful fine material. Then remove all dust with a powerful suction. 
No wonder Shellbuilder is the best calcium supplement you can sell — we take so 
much care with it. And don’t forget, its fast turnover is more profitable for you. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY - MARINE BUILDING - HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Stabilized 


Vitamins 


are 
quality 
vitamins 


‘*Sealed-in’’ beadlets 


Stabilized Vitamin A 


For the perfect combination of stability and biological availability nutritionists have 
come to rely on PERMADRY® .. . the leading ‘‘sealed-in’’ Vitamin A. In PERMADRY, 
the Vitamin A is dissolved in a protective, stabilized carrier of edible hydrogenated 
fat. Research studies have shown that PERMADRY maintains maximum potency and 
biological availability when other sources of Vitamin A break down and are destroyed. 
In extreme cases, such as in highly mineralized feeds, Stabilized offers a double 
er product, PERMA-DUAL which has both a water soluble and a fat soluble 
: ee coating. When a vitamin supplement is required for incorporation into 
the drinking water of the animal, we recommend PERMA-SOL as the 
ideal water-miscible Vitamin A product. Whatever your vitamin needs, 
you can rely on Stabilized. Continuing research projects at Garfield, and 
at Commercial Solvents’ Central Research Laboratories, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, are your assurance that Stabilized Vitamins are quality vitamins. 


Stabilized Vitamins Division 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


142 MONROE STREET * GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY ° TELEPHONE: PRescott 3-2800 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY TELETYPE PAS No. 600 


A basic source for all your vitamins, including PERMADRY — vitamin A * PERMA-DUAL — double coated vitamin A + PERMA-SOL— 
water soluble coated vitamin A + PERMA-D — mineral stable vitamin Dz and Ds » PERMA-E—sealed-in vitamin E » PERMA-MIX — 
quality premixes of vitamins, antibiotics and amino acids * PERMA-COCKTAIL — water dispersible vitamins and antibiotics. 


QUALITY ASSURANCE THROUGH RESEARCH 
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“LESS QI 
FEED MEAT 


This exclusive monthly feature is based directly on reports from the 
highly-qualified feed men whose names appear on these pages. However, it 
should be clearly understood that these observations do not necessarily re- 
flect the sales and purchases of the companies with whom the reporters are 
associated. These are their appraisals of business conditions in the sections 


of the country in which they operate. 


MADISON CLEMENT 
Clement Feed Mill 
Waco, Texas 


HARRY DOBBYN 
Power Feed Mills 
Abilene, Texas 


ROBERT D. EMMONS 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


EDWARD FURMAN 
Murphy Products Co. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 


HARRY HEIST 
A & C Feed Co. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


ROBERT HESS 
Ceres Supply Co. 
Massillon, Ohio 


DON KELLER 


Eastern States Farmers Exchange 


West Springfield, Massachusetts 


CHESTER M. KESSLER 
Allied Mills, Inc. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


y< 


EMMONS 


PACIFIC 


In the coastal region, feed ton- 
nage at the manufacturer lev- 
el was higher last month than 
in September, 1960. Strength also was evidenced 
in sales of formula rations at retail. A healthy im- 
provement in accounts receivable was seen, with 
receivables down from the level of the previous 
September. September tonnage held steady with 
August figures. In the calendar quarter ahead, a 
decrease in tonnage appears likely in the Pacific 
sector. Farmers in the region appear less optimistic 
than they were 12 months ago. 


MIDDLE WEST In the midwestern region, Sep- 


tember tonnage surpassed that 

of September, 1960, in one sec- 
tor and was lower in another. At retail, however, 
a uniform 10 per cent improvement in feed sales 
was reported last month, compared to September 
of the year previous. Aggressive collection cam- 
paigns by retailers have cut accounts receivable 
in some sectors. In others, receivables are higher 
than a year ago. September tonnage at the manu- 


(Feed Business Scoreboard Is Concluded on Page 35) 


KELLER 


FURMAN 


as 
KESSLER 


VERNARD LUNDIN 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Mankato, Minnesota 


KEITH MORGAN 
Jackson Grain Co. 
Tampa, Florida 


CLAUDE A. QUILLIN 
California Milling Corp. 
Los Angeles, California 


H. M. PERRITT JR. 
Farm Service & Supply Co. 
Florence, Alabama 


ELMER S. ROTH 
Honeggers' & Co. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


JOHN RUSSELL 
Russells Co. 
Hilliards, Ohio 


DEAN K. WEBSTER JR. 
H. K. Webster Co. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


CLARENCE WORLEY 
Worley Mills, Inc. 
Clovis, New Mexico 
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Put more pork in your feeds 
with Dawe’s 


Vitamelk 


There’s more pork in a ton and more profit for 
the feeder, when you fortify your gestation, lacta- 
tion, starter, grower and finisher rations and sup- 
plements with Vitamelk Swine. It is a specialized 
fortifier that simplifies and makes more effective 
your job of fortifying to meet today’s performance 
demands for growth rate and feed conversion. 

Vitamelk Swine, developed by Dawe’s Nutrition 
Research and Technical Service, provides full 
fortification in a single package. It is a Dawe’s 
quality-controlled premix of essential micronutri- 
ents at research-proved levels for high-efficiency 
swine feed performance. 


VITAMEEK 
-PRODUCTS 


‘There are specific. 
Vitamelks for; - 


broilers. 


* layers Your Vitamelk-fortified swine feeds have nutri- 

* br eeder Soe tional advantages that cost and profit-conscious 

turkeys feeders look for . advantages that result in faster 
co? GEN. growth rate, better feed conversion and lower feed 
us beef. cost to produce a pound of pork. 


Talk pork production with your Dawe’s man, 
or write for more information on Vitamelk and 
new concepts in swine nutrition. ~ 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Dawes 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 
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Penn State University reports on 
rate of passage of feed through dairy 
cows. 


Title: Rate of Passage of Feeds 
Through the Digestive Tract of Hol- 
stein Cows. 
Authors: P. R. Shellenberger and 
E. M. Kesler (Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity). 
Publication: Journal of Animal Science, 
Vol. 20 (August, 1961) pp. 416-9. 
Digest: Rate of passage of feed 
through the digestive tract of Holstein 
cows was studied in two experiments. 
This was done by staining the hay and 
then examining the feces for stained 
particles. Normal herd rations were 
fed according to size and production. 
The cows were tested at their high 
rate of production (early lactation) 
and also near the end of their lactation 
period, when milk production was low. 
“Rate of passage was faster in those 
cows producing milk at the higher 
levels and consuming greater quanti- 
ties of feed and water, although the 
magnitude of the difference was not 
great. Level of dry matter intake was 
significantly correlated with rate of 
passage. Several previously-suggested 
methods of calculating passage rate 
were employed; all appeared satisfac- 
tory, but those measuring the mean 
time spent by each stained particle in 
the digestive tract appeared to be 
slightly more reliable. Dry matter di- 
gestibility averaged 65.7 per cent and 
was not different between cows of 
high and low production.” 
Comment: The mean time for high- 
level production was 51.9 to 53.5 
hours, and for cows producing at a 
low level it was 62.8 to 63.2 hours. 
Although this paper is not con- 
cerned primarily with nutrition, it is 
nevertheless of interest to feed manu- 


facturers and dairy cow feeders. 
* * * 


Our friends to the North report 


their findings regarding soluble and 
insoluble grit for layers. 


Title: The Value of Soluble and Insol- 
uble Grit in All-Mash and Mash- 
Grain Rations for Caged Layers. 
Authors: E. D. Walter and J. R. Ait- 
ken (Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 40 
(July, 1961) pp. 904-9. 

Digest: Two trials were conducted in 
successive years, using 324 laying hens 
each year. The duration of each test 
was 336 days. The birds had been 
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Feed 
Nutrition 
Digest 


Edited by C. W. SIEVERT 
Nationally-Known Feed Consultant 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the reviewer and are not nec- 
essarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


reared with access to insoluble grit. In 
the experiments, insoluble grit and/or 
oyster shell were the variables studied. 

The first experimental ration con- 
tained 16.4 per cent protein, 2.38 per 
cent calcium, and 0.92 per cent phos- 
phorus. In the second experiment, two 
diets were used — the difference be- 
ing in one containing all the wheat 
and oats in ground form, and in the 
other the greater part of the wheat 
and oats was in whole form so that 
the ration contained 50 per cent un- 
ground grain (25 per cent each wheat 
and oats). The analysis of both these 
diets was 16.5 per cent protein, 2.26 
per cent calcium, and 0.79 per cent 
phosphorus. All three of the diets also 
contained ground barley, fish meal, 
meat meal, soybean meal, dried whey, 
dehydrated alfalfa meal, minerals, and 
vitamins. 


“The feeding of soluble or insoluble 
grit, singly or in combination, had no 
effect on mortality, body weight, egg 
production, egg weight, or feed con- 
sumption, whether the birds were fed 
according to the all-mash or the mash- 
grain systems. 

“The gizzard content of birds which 
received no grit during the laying peri- 
od gradually declined from a mean of 
10.7 grams per bird at housing to 1.9 
grams per bird after 336 days. 

“Although the diets contained 2.25 
per cent calcium, free-choice feeding 
of oyster shell caused a significant in- 
crease in specific gravity of the eggs, 
but the seasonal decline in egg shell 
quality was greatest in groups receiv- 
ing oyster shell.” 

Comment: Egg production showed lit- 


tle variation due to ration, the 
amounts being from 219 to 228 eggs. 
Feed consumption varied from 77.6 
pounds to 82.6 pounds per bird for the 
336-day period, Feed per dozen eggs 
varied from 4.17 to 4.38 pounds, and 
the mean body weight of the birds was 
from 4.8 to 5.1 pounds. 

All the birds had access to insoluble 
grit up to the time they were on test. 

Ten birds were sacrificed at that 
time and averaged 10.7 grams of grit 
per gizzard. After 112 days, there 
were 9.3 grams of grit. After 224 days 
in the laying house, there were 5.5 
grams of grit in the gizzard. After 336 
days, the grit content of the gizzard 
was 1.9 grams. 

The authors say: “Indeed sufficient 
grit may have been retained for the 
purpose it serves...” 

It would seem to the Dumb Dutch- 
man that this retention of granite grit 
(that is, the grit used when the pullets 
were growing) may have been the rea- 
son why the feeding of grit in addition 
to shell made no difference in produc- 
tion. Previously-reported work has 
shown a definite value from the use of 


grit. 
* * 


Oregon State reports on the effect 
of fiber on the value of pig feed. Fiber 
sources do make a difference. 


Title: Improvement of Barley Rations 
for Swine—Effect of Fiber From Bar- 
ley Hulls and Purified Cellulose in 
Barley and Corn Rations. 

Authors: L. M. Larsen and J. E. Old- 
field (Oregon State College). ~ 
Publication: Journal of Animal Science, 
Vol, 20 (August, 1961) pp. 440-4. 
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They started alike... 


The only broad-spectrum farm antibiotic 
with the potency-protected molecule 


CH; OH@H) N(CH 
N(CH) 


JOH 


NH 
OH O OH O 


There is a difference in antibiotics. 
And Terramycin’s got it with this 
potency-protected molecule. 
It delivers greater stability...to 
help you get more of the potent, 

disease-fighting power you paid for. 


en you really want results...use 


POTENT TERRA 
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they look alike, but... 


Terramycin 


helped the 
feed the right 


© increase rate of gain an average of 8.3%, 
bring feed savings averaging 7.4% 


¢ return $2.74 more profit per head over feed 
costs compared with the same good feed 
and management without Terramycin 


¢ in addition, Terramycin helps prevent 
scours, helps reduce the incidence and 
severity of liver abscesses and bloat 


The following summary of 20 feeding trials shows 
what 75 mg.* of Terramycin per head per day 
can do when used in a good feeding and manage- 
ment program: 

wee *75 grams/ton fed at 2lbs. per head per day supplied 75 mg. per head per day. 


Control Terramycin 
GAINS 
Lbs. gain/day 2.18 2.36 
Lbs. gain 100 days 218 236 
Extra gain/100 days 18 
% Improvement 8.3% 
FEED SAVING 
Lbs. feed/Ib. of gain 12.12 11.28 
Saving/Ib. of gain Ibs. _ 84 
% Improvement 74% 
Cost/Ib. of gain $ .229 $ .219 
Cost of 100 days gain ; $49.92 $51.68 
Cost of producing extra 18 Ibs. gain — $ 1.76 
Value of extra 18 Ibs. gain @ 25¢ Ibs. a $ 4.50 
RETURNS 
Extra net profit/head $ 2.74 


from the feeding of 200 Ibs. supplement 


Extra net profit/ton of Terramycin-fortified 
supplement $27.40 


8.3% IS THE AVERAGE GAIN INCREASE FROM 
TERRAMYCIN SHOWN IN EXTENSIVE TESTS. 
Producer results may be better, they may be less. 
But even if the extra gains were 1/6 as much as 
test averages show, your customers would still make 

an extra profit. 


See your Pfizer representative for complete details. 


® 
Vi y C ‘ ~ Science for the world’s well-being® 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. ¢ New York ¢ Chamblee, Ga. Chicago 


Clifton, N.J. ¢ Dallas ¢ San Francisco In Canada: Montreal 
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Digest: In the first experiment, 48 
weanling Berkshire pigs were used. In 
the second experiment, 12 Berkshire 
barrows averaging 108 pounds were 
used. Barley, pearled barley, corn, bar- 
ley hulls, and purified cellulose were 
the ingredients studied in this work. 
Soybean meal, fish meal, alfalfa meal, 
minerals, and chlortetracycline were 
the other ingredients in the rations. 

“Response of pigs to fiber from bar- 
ley hulls differed from that to fiber 
from purified wood cellulose. A de- 
pressed growth rate and feed conver- 
sion efficiency were noted when barley 
hulls were included in barley and corn 
rations as compared to basal pearled 
barley or corn rations. Cellulose, when 
added to pearled barley and corn, also 
tended to depress growth rate, but the 
increase in feed required per unit of 
gain was not as great as with fiber 
from the barley hull. Backfat thickness 
was reduced more by barley hulls than 
by cellulose. 

“Rations containing fiber from bar- 
ley hulls were less digestible than sim- 
ilar rations containing equivalent 
amounts of fiber in the form of puri- 
fied wood cellulose. 

“It is suggested that the barley hull 
does more than dilute available nutri- 
ents of the ration. The observation 
that fibers from different sources vary 
in their effects on growth and fatten- 
ing is supported by this study.” 
Comment: Our Oregon friends are not 
the only ones who have observed that 
the source of fiber does make a differ- 
ence. Forbes & Hamilton (1952) and 
Crampton & associates (1954) made 
similar observations, The Dumb 
Dutchman looks upon these men as 
careful workers, and their observations 
are carefully made. 

The D.D.’s former colleague, the 
Vermont Yankee (Dr. B. W. Fair- 
banks), who is retired and living in 
Corvallis, tells us that Dr. Oldfield 
also is a careful worker. Therefore, we 
feel that this finding regarding differ- 
ence in quality of “fiber” is of real 
importance, 

The other findings regarding barley 
are of more interest on the west coast 
than in the Corn Belt, but let us re- 
member that fiber is not always fiber. 
The source of it can make a difference. 

How much potassium should there 
be in pig feeds? The Illinois men re- 
port their findings. 


Title: Response of the Young Pig to 
Levels of Dietary Potassium. 
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Authors: A, H. Jensen, S. W. Terrill, 
and D. E. Becker (University of IIli- 
nois) . 

Publication: Journal of Animal Science, 
Vol. 20 (August, 1961) pp. 464-7. 
Digest: Two experiments were con- 
ducted, using 80 pigs (crossbred) 
weaned at 14 to 18 days of age. The 
rations were semi-purified, based on 
glucose and casein with mineral, vita- 
min, and antibiotic additions. The con- 
trol rations contained 0.027 per cent 
and 0.004 per cent potassium, Potas- 
sium was added as potassium carbonate 
in increments of 0.1 per cent and 0.05 
per cent in Experiments 1 and 2, re- 
spectively. 

“Pigs on the control rations had 
poor appetites, became emaciated, had 
rough hair coats, and became unsteady 
on their feet, with death occurring 
after six weeks. Electro-cardiograms in- 
dicated marked cardiac impairment 
but autopsy revealed no pathological 
symptoms directly attributable to the 
potassium deficiency. 

“The optimum total level of potas- 

sium was estimated to be approximate- 
ly 0.26 per cent.” 
Comment: This work was done using 
a semi-purified ration. It may not be 
safe to translate the results directly in- 
to practical rations, but it gives us an 
idea of what may be useful. National 
Research council Publication 648 (Nu- 
trient Requirements of Swine) says: 
“Normal growth has been obtained 
with pigs fed rations containing 0.23 
to 0.28 per cent of potassium.” 

This work looks like good corrobor- 
ation of that figure. 

Corn contains from 0.03 per cent to 
0.92 per cent potassium, with an aver- 
age of 0.35 per cent, based on 162 sam- 
ples, as reported in Publication 585 
(NAS-NRC). Other grains (barley, 
oats, and wheat) contain more potas- 
sium than corn. Sorghum grain is sim- 
ilar to corn, and rice contains some- 
what less potassium. 

It usually is assumed that natural 
sources of potassium in swine feeds 
are sufficient, but it could be possible 
under some conditions to put together 
a pig feed somewhat deficient in po- 
tassium — possible but not probable. 


SECO PURCHASES 

GOODLETTSVILLE, Tenn. — Push- 
button feed mills have been purchased from 
Seco, Inc., by Rogers Mobile Feed Service, 
Shelbyville, and Sell’s Feed Service, Mon- 
roe, both in Tennessee, according to the 
firm. C. C. Rogers owns and operates Rog- 
ers Mobile Feed; Earl Sells owns the other 
firm. 


—Ralph Everett 


(Continued from page 24) 


bend over backward to accomplish 
the same thing, then and then only 
will we remove ourselves from the 
loser’s column and become a part of 
the winner’s circle. 


Although the foregoing sounds 
blunt, I mean every word of it be- 
cause I have seen too many otherwise 
good businesses fail because of soft- 
heartedness, thick-headedness, or both. 


Death Comes to Widow of 


Kansas State's Swanson 


MANHATTAN, Kan.—Funeral services 
have been held for Mrs. Esther C. Swan- 
son, 89, widow of the late C. O. Swanson, 
who for many years served as head of the 
Kansas State University department of flour 
€& feed milling industries. 


Born March 30, 1872, at Renville, Minn., 
Mrs. Swanson is survived by two daughters, 
two brothers, two sisters, and four grand- 
children. She was a former teacher of Ger- 
man, Greek, and Latin at Windom Institute, 
Montevideo, Minn. 


Joheson Assigned Post on 


National Committee 
MANHATTAN, Kan. — John A. John- 


son, a member of Kansas State University’s 
department of flour & feed milling industries 
staff, recently was named to the National 
Academy of Sciences’ committee on cereals. 


University spokesmen reported that Mr. 
Johnson, as a member of the group, will be 
one of five specialists who will advise the 
government on nutritional aspects of cereal. 
He is immediate past president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists. 


Chicken Malaria Found 


By Badger State Men 


LAFAYETTE, Ind. — Four University 
of Wisconsin scientists speaking here re- 
cently reported that the first naturally-oc- 
curring cases of chicken malaria in the 
United States have been discovered in 
Wisconsin. 

Addressing the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences, 
P. V. Krishnamurti, D. L. Peardon, A. C. 
Todd, and W. H. McGibbon disclosed find- 
ing a malaria parasite in two separate flocks 
while making routine surveys of poultry 
parasites. 

Implications of their findings, the scien- 
tists said, cannot now be foretold. The spe- 
cialists advised that the parasite probably is 
transmitted by mosquitoes common in the 
Badger state. Little research has been car- 
ried out on the problem so far, they noted. 


Farmers Cooperative Co., Glidden, Iowa, 
recently began operating a new $61,000 
feed mill. 
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Tetracyclin 


(ZINC BACITRACI 


GIVES YOU THIS 


. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives you stability 
superior to all other antibiotics. 


ys BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 
stimulation in poultry at the economical level of 
4 grams per ton. 


: BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 
stimulation in swine at 10 grams per ton. 


NET. WEIGHT 
so POUNDS 


BACIFERM 


ZINC BACITRACIN 
ANTIBIOTIC 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


A. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives effective hi-level 
disease control at lowest cost with selective activity. 


5. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin is an all-fermentation 
product with the extra nutrient values of 30% pro- 
tein, natural B-complex, vitamin K and unidentified 
growth factors. 


BACIFERM produces no evidence of resistant 
bacteria. 


GET BACIFERM...GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH! 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT ¢ COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. * IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. P<Sc) 
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wea 
Zinc Bacitracin Antiviotic Supplements 


GOT YOUR 
HANDS 
FULL? 


you need only 
one finger with 

H & S PUSH 
BUTTON CONTROL 


Extra monitor panels are avail- 
able to allow for check on set- 
tings from anywhere in your 
plant. 


The new Hayes & Stolz FOOL- 
PROOF Electric Distributor re- 
moves all doubt that your dis- 
tributor is set on the right bin 
by signalling your position at 
all times. Position can be 
changed only by a numbered 
push button on the control 
panel, assuring positive selec- 
tion. 


Can be fitted with 5 to 20 
openings with diameter speci- 
fications in 6”, 7”, 10” and 12” 
sizes. 


Adaptable to mounting on 
elevator legs, collectors, sift- 
ers, mixers, screw-conveyors 
and belt conveyors. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


STOLZ 


3521 HEMPHILL STREET * P.O. BOX 11217 © FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Gov. Rockefeller Talks 


At Cornell Dedication 


ITHACA, N. Y. — Formal dedication 
ceremonies, featuring a keynote address by 
New York Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
were held here recently for Cornell Uni- 
versity’s animal husbanc- 
dry building, designated Frank B. Morrison 
hall. 

Gov. Rockefeller observed that the new 
facility was dedicated “not only to the 
memory of an outstanding man, not only 
to agricultural progress, but to a better 
future for mankind.” The late Dr. Morri- 
son was professor of animal nutrition and 
husbandry at Cornell. 

Of brick and limestone construction, the 
building has more than 300 rooms and 133,- 
000 square feet of floor area. Contained in 
the meat studies area is a modern slaughter 
floor, a carbon dioxide immobilizer for hu- 


killing, a temperature-humidity-con- 


trolled smokehouse, and a meat sales room. 


Also included on the floors of the three- 
story structure are six lecture rooms, five 
teaching laboratories, 20 research labora- 
tories, small animal quarters, and special 
rooms for X-ray studies, small and large 
animal surgery, microbiological assays, and 
electronic data processing, as well as other 
areas. 

Dr. Morrison joined the university in 
1927, serving as head of the animal hus- 
bandry department for 16 years. His book, 
“Feeds and Feeding,” is respected through- 
out the world. 


CSC Reports Exclusive 


Rights to New Process 
NEW YORK CITY — Exclusive rights 


to a patented new microbiological process 
for making monosodium glutamate, a food 
flavor booster, are held by Commercial 
Solvents Corp., President Maynard C. 
Wheeler has announced. 


Mr. Wheeler reported that two major 
units of the firm’s biological production fa- 
cilities at Terre Haute, Ind., are being con- 
verted and expanded to produce the flavor 
booster on a commercial scale. The com- 
pany will be the product’s major U. S. pro- 
ducer by next June, he noted. 


Slate Annual Dinner of 
Denver Trade Group 


DENVER — The annual fall dinner- 
dance program of the Denver Feed & Grain 
club will be held at the Petroleum club: 
rooms on Nov. 2$. Membership include: 
110 feed and grain dealers from this city’: 
metropolitan area. 


Eighty-three members participated re 
centlv in the club’s annual golf outing at 
the Valley Country club links. Bernie Bar 
ker of Lamar and Robert Wier of Denve: 
won first and second prizes. respectively 
Jim Buckner of Industrial Molasses Corp 
won the Fred Lake trophy. 


Fire caused $300,000 damage and de- 
stroyed 200,000 bushels of grain recently 
at Williams Milling Co., Sac City, lowa. 
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WORLEY WEBSTER 


RUSSELL 


Feed Business Scoreboard 


ROTH QUILLIN 


(Continued From Page 27) 


facturer level showed strength over August figures 
_in most of the region. Optimism prevails that busi- 
ness will be brisker in the three months ahead. 
Farmers seem to be slightly more optimistic than a 
year ago in this region, thanks mainly to good 
prices for hogs and cattle and an excellent harvest. 


CENTRAL EAST In parts of this region, Septem- 
ber tonnage at the manufac- 
turer level surpassed that of 


the corresponding month in 1960. In other areas, it 


was slightly below a year ago. In the eastern part 
of the region, sales at retail were five to seven per 
cent higher than in September, 1960, while farther 
west they dipped 15 per cent. Accounts receivable 
are higher than a year previous, due mainly to in- 
creased turkey production and financing. Septem- 
ber tonnage generally held steady with August fig- 
ures. Some improvement is foreseen for the eastern 
sector of the region in the three months ahead, with 
a slight decline shaping up in the western sector. 
Farmers appear less optimistic than a year ago in 
the Central East. 


Voice the Industry 


LETTERS FROM 


The Feed Bag has been mailed recent- 
ly to our central office. Will you please 
address my copy in the future directly 
to the campus at Albany? The maga- 
zine contains very useful information 
and I look forward to receiving it. 

Earl R. Holm, 

Superintendent 
New York State Game Farms 
Albany, N. Y. 


We would appreciate a reprint or tear 
sheet of the article, “Protein & Miner- 
1 Blocks Appear They Are Here to 
Stay,” by Bruce W. Smith. This ap- 
peared in your July issue. 

Paul V. Imes, 

Technical Director 
Carey Salt Co. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Ve indeed are most appreciative to 
‘ou for the fine coverage you gave the 
“eed Production School. 
Lloyd S, Larson, President 
Feed Production School, Inc.” 
Kansas City 
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OUR READE 


We would very much like to use The 
Feed Bag Red Book as a supplemen- 
tary text. Would you please send us 
50 copies? 
D. E. Ulirey, 
Associate Professor 
Department of Animal 
Husbandry 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Your July issue had an article headed, 
“Grain Storage, Mobiles Compose a 
Profit Team.” Because of the interest 
this story holds for many of our deal- 
ers, may we have permission to repro- 
duce it? 

J. W. Townsend, 

Director of Publicity 
Allied Mills, Inc. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FEED SEMINAR HELD 

IOWA CITY, Iowa — A two-day feed 
seminar and social event sponsored by Pro- 
tein Blenders, Inc., here recently attracted 
more than 150 of its feed dealers from Iowa 
and Illinois. Principal speakers were Dr. 
Spencer Morrison, the firm’s nutritionist, 
and V. R. Martin, formerly of Maytag Co. 


Butler Appoints Powell 


To Engineering Staff 


KANSAS CITY—Charles D. Powell has 
been appointed to the agricultural engi- 
neering staff of Butler Mfg. Co. He will 
work closely with the firm’s sales staff in 
developing new applications of Butler 
products. 

A 1951 graduate of the University of 
Missouri, Mr. Powell came to Butler from 
Doane Agricultural Service, St. Louis, 
where he served as a building design engi- 
neer for 10 years. 

The new appointee is a registered engi- 
neer in Missouri. Married and the father 
of a daughter, he makes his home with 
his family at Independence, Mo. 


Five Clinics Conducted 


For Kent Retailers 
MUSCATINE, Iowa — A series of five 


dealer clinics concerned primarily with the 
firm’s new (R-F)2 cattle feeding program 
were held here recently by Kent Feeds, Inc., 
for more than 750 persons, including deal- 
ers and their employes. 

Vice President C. J. Lewis told the group 
that the special cattle feeding program was 
a result of 35 years’ research by his firm. 
He said the program is “expected to en- 
hance the company’s position as the No. 1 
cattle feed [producer] in the Midwest.” 


Construction was expected to be com- 
pleted Oct. 1 on a new feed mill at Platte- 
ville, Wis. Owner Charles Drago said the 
two-story, poured-concrete, steel-walled 
plant will feature bulk concentrates. The 
building measures 94 by 36 feet and has a 
full basement. 
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“Our cost of gain went down 4¢ a pound when we put Stilbosol 
back in our ration. We're feeding Stilbosol again... this time 
for keeps,” reports Don Sanderson, S&J Feedlots, Norton, 
Kansas. “A man couldn't last in this business if he didn't feed 
Stilbosol. Oh, sometimes he can make a profit if the margin is 
high enough, but in the long run he’s going to go broke.” 


Four feeders prove themselves 
that remains 
most profitable beef gain booster 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY : A DIVISION ¢ 


“We're feeding for profit and Stilbosol helps us make it. \ ‘e dis 
covered that we have to feed Stilbosol if we're going {» com 
pete,” answered Stanley Hurst, Manilla, Indiana. “To stay in this 
business, you've got to produce as economical as possible From 
our past records, we figure we get about 2 pound extr: dail) 
gain when we feed Stilbosol. That's for both steers and he fers’ 
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tow do you know if you’re following the 
ght feeding program? Well, one way is to 
et absolute proof you’re doing the best you 
an. For one reason or another, these four 
attle feeders quit feeding Stilbosol in their 
attle fattening rations. Today, they are once 
gain feeding Stilbosol. They rediscovered the 
ict that Stilbosol means extra dollars in their 
ockets. Their stories make for some mighty 
~xteresting reading...and point out one basic 
iact: Stilbosol continues to be the most profit- 
able beef gain booster on the market. 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (Hygromycin B) + Streptomycin 
Sulfate * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


used to feed Stilbosol but we quit. Our first lot of cattle 
aft: quitting Stilbosol averaged about 2.5 pounds per day. On 
the «st lot after we went back to Stilbosol ... and under almost 
the ame conditions ... we got an average of three pounds per 
de. We figure Stilbosol gives us an extra 100,000 pounds of 
be every year. This based on feeding 1,500 head a year,” 
saic Wilbur “Bo” Foster, Auxvasse, Missouri. 


After seven years, 
Stilbosol continues to 
give cattle feeders an 
extra 15% gain on 
10% less feed. 


“| quit feeding Stilbosol for a spell last year. Went back to it 
though. Why? Because Stilbosol gives us an extra 2 Ib. daily 
gain,” stated Jack Dunlap, professional farm manager, Williams- 
port, Ohio. “You've got to keep abreast of things in this business 
and you've got to take advantage of developments like. Stil- 
bosol. I'll tell you one thing—I know Stilbosol makes me money.” 


L LILLY AND COMPANY - INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Ge 
(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


Helping Feed 


Manufacturers 


BUILD 
SALES 


Werthan Better Built Bags 

can help YOU improve the 

appearance of your feed 
package. 


YOU WILL LIKE 
OUR FAST 
SERVICE 
for your requirements 
of 
MULTIWALL 
BURLAP 
COTTON 
and 
DRESS PRINT BAGS 
Complete Stocks of 
SEWING THREAD 


Midwest Sales Office 


} 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


Phone HArrison 7-4960 


WERTHAN BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 - 8th Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 
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Washington Millwheel 


(The “front page” of this issue appears as page 23.) 


Funds to ‘Neutrals’ Due for a Cut 


The so-called "non-aligned" or neu- 
tralist nations that met at Belgrade 
and had little fault to find with the 
Soviet Union have received more than 
eight billion dollars in American for- 
eign aid. They are in the bloc of 52 
neutralist countries that have received 
nearly 12 billions in financial assist- 
ance since World War Il. 

Administration officials and mem- 
bers of congress still are simmering 
over the way the 25 nations at Bel- 
grade closed their eyes to the resump- 
tion of nuclear tests by Russia, but 
had uncomplimentary things to say 
about "colonialism" in the free world. 
There was no discussion of the Iron 
Curtain and the peoples behind it. 

American officials are irritated by 
what they regard as a tendency on the 
part of the neutralists to play up every 
free world failing, regardless of how 
slight, and to look tolerantly at Rus- 
sian moves toward world domination. 


Congress obviously shares that irri- 
tation. It wrote into the foreign aid 
appropriations bill this sentence: ‘It 
is the sense of congress that in the ad- 
ministration of these funds, great at- 
tention and consideration should be 
given to those nations which share 
the views of the United States on the 
world crisis." 

The declaration of congress was in 
line with what President Kennedy had 
to say following the Belgrade confer- 
ence in September. Thus, reaction on 
Capitol Hill would be favorable to a 
reduction in aid to those “neutrals” 
which seem to have a built-in, pro- 
Russian bias. 

The distribution of aid almost cer- 
tainly will be debated at length in 
congress next year, and the President's 
foreign aid recommendations are sure 
to be examined closely to see whether 
any “adjustments” have been made. 


Some Change Corn Program Views 


There's an ironic aspect to the argu- 
ments going on between the adminis- 
tration and its critics over the new 
corn and feed grain program. It al- 
most seems that the critics and de- 
fenders have switched sides. 


The current program provides for a 
20 per cent acreage cut by participat- 
ing farmers, but every indication is that 
corn production this year will be less 
than 10 per cent below the 1960 crop. 
Republicans are calling the program 
an expensive failure. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
and his associates cite the excellent 
growing conditions this year, then em- 


It All Depends Who 
Does the Measuring 


Are your representatives in congress 
"good guys” or “bad guys?” 

There are any number of organiza- 
tions in Washington which will be 
glad to help you answer that question. 
But a word of warning: Chances are 
that if you consult more than one of 
them, you'll be in trouble. 

This is the season for "analyses" of 
voting records of members of congress 
by various organizations that have 
rather firm views as to how the mem- 
bers should have voted. They also usu- 
ally have different interests, different 
political philosophies, and different 


phasize that the crop would be even 
bigger if it had not been for the pro- 
gram. 

The explanation has a familiar ring. 
It also was made by Former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson and his as- 
sociates when they sought to defend 
the soil bank at a time when crop pro- 
duction records were being smashed 
or equaled. But the Democrats wouldn't 
buy the explanation then anymore than 
the Republicans will buy it today. 

Turn-about may or may not be fair 
play, but it's a fair game in politics. 


ideas as to what the "critical" issues 
were on Capitol Hill. 

The Farmers Union and the Farm 
Bureau, both farm organizations, rare- 
ly view an issue the same way. Con- 
sequently, a congressman whose votes 
please the FU is no favorite of the FB, 
and vice versa. 

Opinion diverges even where you 
might not expect it. The AFL-CIO, for 
example, thought highly of the Kenne- 
dy administration's efforts and achieve- 
ments during the past session of con- 
gress. But the ADA, which went all 
out for Mr. Kennedy in the campaign 
last year, was sharply critical of the 
administration's showing. It contended 
that congress did not advance the ad- 
ministration's program “beyond the 
point of standing still." 
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Expansion of Dawe's 


Facilities Underway 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, Ill. — The first 


step in the expansion of its research and 
manufacturing facilities on a tract pur- 
chased here for the purpose now is under- 
way, according to Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago. This is an architect’s impression of 
the new building. 

Under construction is a single-story, brick- 
faced building of fireproof construction en- 
closing 11,000 square feet of floor space. 
Completion of the new Chicago suburb 
structure is scheduled for Jan. 1, 1962. 

Features include areas of full temperature 
control to provide uniformity of environ- 
mental factors and an outside pen for small 
animals, which, along with poultry, will be 
employed in feeding tests. Research will be 
aimed at developing new and improved nu- 
tritional products, 


Dawe’s operates plants and laboratories at 
Chicago and Peoria, Ill.; Atlanta; Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Newago, Mich.; and Auburn, 
Wash., in the United States and in Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Mexico. 


John Deere Chemical 


Makes Office Shift 


TULSA, Okla. — Shifting of its execu- 
tive and sales offices from Pryor, Okla., to 
Tulsa has been announced by President 
W. W. Yeandle of John Deere Chemical 
Co. Offices now are located in the Ramada 
building at 50th and Yale sts. 

Included in the move were the adminis- 
trative, sales, accounting, traffic, and adver- 
tising departments. Fertilizer and feed-grade 
urea and ammonia products are manufac- 
tured at Pryor. At Tulsa, the firm produces 
a complete line of ammonium phosphate 
fertilizers. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS Since 1881 


By 


Elanco Products Names 


Sullivan as Controller 
INDIANAPOLIS — Leonard M. Sulli- 


van has been appointed controller for Elan- 
co Products Co., a division of Eli Lilly & 
Co. An alumnus of the University of IIli- 
nois, Mr. Sullivan joined Lilly in 1956 as 
general auditor. 

A mative of Downer’s Grove, IIl., he 
served as an accountant for Western United 
Gas & Electric Co., Aurora, Ill., until 1942, 
when he joined the Indianapolis branch of 
a public accounting firm, Ernst & Ernst. 


Pfizer Announces Iwo New 


County Agent Awards 


NEW YORK CITY — Two awards of 
$3,000 each will be granted annually by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., to county agricul- 
tural agents demonstrating outstanding com- 
petence and achievement in directing exten- 
sion programs. 

The announcement was made by Vice 
President J. J. Thompson, general manager 
of the firm’s agricultural division. Mr. 
Thompson said the new program will pro- 
vide its winners an opportunity to secure 
additional training. 

He disclosed that the first two such 
awards will be made in New York City at 
the 1962 annual meeting of the National 
Association of County Agricultural Agents. 
Mr. Thompson noted, “It is fitting that 
Pfizer . . . should seek to recognize superior 
accomplishment” in this field. 


RN FEED PLANTS 
IBBERSON 


R.F. SUNKLEMAN and SONS 
GRANDIN, NO. DAKOTA 


WRITE FOR 
THIS BROCHURE! 


“ae, 
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How to do a better job of mer- 
chandising and service for the Ameri- 
can farmer was aired fully at the third 
annual marketing seminar sponsored 
by the American Feed Manufacturers 
association. The conclave was held at 
the Morrison hotel, Chicago, with an 
attendance of 300 feed company exec- 
utives. The meeting was sponsored by 
the Sales Executives council of AFMA. 


In his opening report, Chairman 
Robert D. Emmons, sales manager of 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, 
Mass., pointed out that 1961 so far 
had been a good-tonnage but also hec- 
tic feed year. He suggested that per- 
haps the industry might need a code 
of ethics to take advantage of the 
bright future ahead for feeds. Mr. Em- 
mons reported that industry tonnage 
was up nine per cent for the first six 
months of 1961. 

A wide variety of topics was cov- 
ered by the speakers at the two-day 
session. Here are digests of the re- 
marks: 


Sell or Surrender 


Dean McNeal 
Pillsbury Co. 


Without the element of sales leader- 
ship, strengths in other areas such as 
fine products, good organization, and 
well-qualified dealers can’t be applied 
with anything like their maximum ef- 
fectiveness. 

The pressure for a good sales pro- 
gram is now more important than ever 
before. No industry has changed as 
fast in a short time as the animal in- 
dustry field. 


Sales people have to be constantly 
alert to opportunities, aware of the 
fruits realized only by planning, and 
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SELLING 


Industry Must Supply 


Needs Feeder 
Boost His Profit 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 
Reported From Chicago 


DEAN MC NEAL 


must keep up with change. However, 
be sure any change you make is good 
for your customers and our industry 
— do not make changes just for 
change’s sake. Don’t always react to 
the instinct of the herd. 

One of the things which bothers 
many is integration. As of July, 1958, 
livestock classes were integrated as fol- 
lows: dairy 30 per cent; commercial 
broilers 95 per cent; turkeys 50 per 
cent; eggs five per cent; hogs two 
per cent; and cattle 15 per cent. 

Our big job ahead is to sell the story 
of the feed industry. We must keep 
telling what the feed industry, in co- 
operation with the government and 
college people, has been able to accom- 
plish for the feeders of the United 
States. 


Technical Service 
Needs of 
Agribusiness Customers 
Elmer C, Denis 
Doane Agriculture Service 

There is a trend toward rising aver 
age income on farms and also toward 
greater specialization in the last five 
years — more than in any similar 
period. 

The farmer now is told to put all 
his eggs in one basket. This generally 
is good advice. Actually, more of the 
large farms also are getting into the 
feed business. All of them are watch- 
ing costs more than ever before. 

You will have to emphasize the 
services you perform and justify them 
as to cost. Farmers will be very large 
or will be small but growing. Many 
will be younger than average; some 
will have college training. 

Most farmers will have traveled 
some — all will be hard-nosed busi 
nessmen. None will take your advice 
for granted; they will be loyal custom- 
ers so long as you can help them make 
money. 


End Product Marketing 
Problems of 
Agribusiness Customers 
Dale Smith 
Western Farmers Association 

In spite of present surpluses, the f: 
ture of agriculture is bright. Popul - 
tion is increasing steadily and diets ave 
being upgraded. Farm production t » 
day is better financed and manag: | 
and more firmly established than t 
any time in U. S. history. 

Farm products are being produc: ! 
to constantly-improving quality sta - 
dards; agriculture is making a real co: - 
tribution to the consumer and tl ° 
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Enzymes are not new... enzymes that work ae 


HERE ARE SOME FACTS ABOUT 


Nopgro is most beneficial in 


Patent Pending 


low high rations 


where the protein level is 10.5% or less 


AND NOW THAT NOPGRO IS OUT OF THE 
LABORATORY AND INTO THE FEEDLOT 


1. Feeding Nopgro increases gains by 0.25 lb. per 
head, per day. 


2. It takes gains of only 0.02 Ib. per head, per day, 
to pay for Nopgro. 


3. In 82% of the last 17 field trials, Nopgro 
brought extra profits averaging $2.90 for every 60c 
spent for Nopgro. 


Find out more about Nopgro, the feed additive for 
‘his decade. Let us prove to you that low-protein 
rations, with just a pinch of Nopgro, will perform 
as well as medium-protein rations . . . or better. 
Fill in and mail the coupon. 
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here are three rules of thumb for your consideration 


Nopco Chemical Company 
Newark, N.J. 


Please send me your round-up of facts about Nopgro. 


Name 


Address 


City, zone, state 


| 

| 

| 

| 
Company name 
| 

| 

| 

| 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. GD, 


Plants: Harrison, NJ. ¢ Richmond, Calif. ¢ Cedartown, Ga. « London, Canada 
Mexico, D.F. e Corbeil, France « Sydney, Australia 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, cal 
enzymes and other products 
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American economy. 

We must not encourage excessive 
farm production, since it will most cer- 
tainly invite more and stringent gov- 
ernment controls. Each agribusiness 
producer should: 

1) Produce for a specific market. 
Chain-store buyers are price-conscious, 
but we also know they have a real re- 
spect for the virtue of a constant sup- 
ply of these perishable food products. 

2) Produce to a specific quality 
standard. 

3) Utilize a stable marketing service. 

We should encourage only produc- 
tion which will find a profitable mar- 
ket. We must assist only stable pro- 
ducers and provide technical guidance 
through qualified field personnel. 


Business & Money 
Management Problems of 
Agribusiness Customers 
Ben L. Hauenstein 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 

The cost-price squeeze in agricul- 
ture is serious. In 1954, about 70 cents 
of the gross farm income went for 
expense; today, 85 cents of each dol- 
lar is expense. 

Farmers have expanded to try to 
solve the profit problem. Many, how- 
ever, have not developed long-range 
plans to include financial management. 

The dealer, farmer-feeder, and you 
all must make a profit. The dealer 
needs help in accounting, credit, and 
management. Adequate records are 
the crying need of most dealers. 

They also need credit management 
to establish a policy which will help 
reduce receivables. A firm 30-day 
credit policy is a must. 

In the long range, you must plan for 
additional services, adequate capital, 
sales goals, and good management. 
You should develop at least a five- 
year projection plan. 


Selecting Your 
Sales Power 
Robert E. Miller 
Beacon Milling Co. 


Before you hire men, you must de- 
fine the jobs you need to fill. In our 
own case, we want men who first have 
agricultural knowledge and then sales 
ability. 

We try to establish good relations 
with poultry, dairy, and_ livestock 
heads at agricultural colleges since 
they can help us in our quest for men. 
We also regard every man on our sales 
force as a recruiting agency for the 
company. We ask them to be on the 
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lookout for top-notch young men. 

We try to build a good corporate 
image in our area. This will often help 
attract good men. When we consider 
a man, we first have him interviewed 
by a sales training specialist or a ter- 
ritory manager. 

If the report is good, we give him 
the application form, which really is a 


ROBERT E. MILLER 


15-page biographical summary, We 
try to have the man and his wife visit 
our main office to meet key people. 
We feel that we must have good se- 
lection considering that the initial cost 
is over $7,000 to select and train a 
man. Psychological testing has been 
important in our selection process, 


Training, Retraining 
Cliff O. Garrison 
Moorman Mfg. Co. 

You cannot make a top-notch sales- 
man out of a poorly-chosen misfit. Too 
often, many men have no right to be 
sales trainees. In a good training pro- 
gram, you save the trainee from the 
mistakes others have made. 

The high-producing salesman has 
made a habit of doing each thing 
which is essential to his success, but 
which he really does not enjoy doing. 


AMERICAN FEED 


MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


You can’t put the good sales char- 
acteristics into a man. A potentially- 
good salesman is born, but it remains 
for someone adept at sales training to 
develop that potential. Good salesmen 
do have certain inherent traits, such as 
the inclination to like people, the na- 
tural desire to wrestle with challenge, 
and the ability to generate enthusiasm. 

We constantly see successful sales 
men who have no sensational amount 
of nutritional knowledge but have the 
ability to present product benefits in a 
clear and believable manner. They 
know why people are persuaded to 
buy and which “hot button” to push. 

A salesman can’t learn by watching 
good salesmen work. He learns little 
until he gets into the act, makes mis 
takes, and learns to accept construc: 
tive criticism. 


Deployment & Management 


of Manpower 
E. D. Griffin 


There is little scientific work which 
can be followed in managing men. It 
becomes a matter of applying simple 
rules of psychology combined with a 
common-sense approach to under: 
standing the traits of human beings. 

We must respect the human equa- 


E. D. GRIFFIN 
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ARE YOU GETTING 
YOUR 
WORTH SCOURS 
PROTECTION 


There are several products that will help prevent or treat outbreaks of scours (bac- 
terial swine enteritis). 


But, in all but one, the ratio between cost and effectiveness is out of line. The single 
exception is PRo-STREP. 

Pro-StreP, an effective combination of penicillin and streptomycin, will help 
prevent scours at a lower cost than any other single antibiotic—narrow- or broad- 
spectrum! And, that’s not all. Pro-Srrep also helps stimulate appetites, promote 
growth and improve feed efficiency. 

University tests have repeatedly demonstrated the value of a combination of peni- 
cillin and streptomycin in fortifying swine rations. The majority of published reports 
on this combination have been based on PrRo-STREP. 

That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country are 
switching to Pro-Strep. What they want is what you want . . . an effective combina- 
tion of antibiotics that can promote growth and help prevent “‘necro” at a lower 
unit cost. Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


"he Best Antibiotic Combination .. PRO -STREP: ach 


Penicillin and Streptomycin Wx dj 
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tion in everyone with whom we asso- 
ciate. Men appreciate being treated as 
equals. Don’t be the boss; be a busi- 
ness associate. 

A successful salesman is an individ- 
ual who is competitive and who works 
best with an incentive program. A 
salesman should know what approxi- 
mate tonnage he has to produce to be 
on a break-even basis, 


Most companies assign too large an 
area and a salesman may look respect- 
able even though he is only skimming 
the cream. The normal salesman will 
always feel he is being hemmed in — 
pay this no mind! 

Lead your men — don't drive them. 
Keep pressure on the men in such a 
fashion that they do not realize it. A 
stereotyped sales force is not a vigor- 
ous one. 


Charting the Course 


Edward E. Reynolds 
McMillen Feed Mills 


The good marketing manager must 
be interested in all phases of the busi- 
ness. These include profit, pricing, 
credit, purchasing, and production. 


He should see that the products are 
sold at a profit. He should not dictate 
pricing policies, but should play a ma- 


jor role in shaping them. The sales pro- 
gram he develops must conform to the 
credit policy. 

If credit policies are affecting ad- 
versely the profitable sale of the prod- 
uct, then the marketing manager must 
challenge such policies. 


In purchasing, the marketing man- 
ager should not have responsibility for 
its operation, but he should have a 
direct interest and be informed thor- 
oughly on its function. 


There must be close communication 
between marketing and production. 
An area of conflict can easily develop 
between these two functions. Those in 
marketing must aggressively spearhead 
the total effort of the company but 
should not be dictators. 


Development & Preparation 


J. R. Lindell 
Peavey Feed Mills 

Feed product promotion alone is a 
thing of the past in the feed business. 
The grower wants to know what your 
products will do for him in his par- 
ticular opefation. 

You must sell a program. When we 
talk about a coordinated program, we 
prefer that the farmer owns the build- 
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ings and equipment. If we do not have 
a marketing plan, we are doomed to 
failure. 

The 1961 feed representative spends 
more time on service than he does on 
sales; more time with the grower than 
he does with the dealer. You must pro- 
vide service with a capital “S.” 

As you develop a program, look for 
the trends. You must spot them early. 
Some of these trends are bulk han- 
dling, mechanical feeding, and ventil- 
ation with temperature controls and 
timing devices. 

To catch these trends, we must 
watch the ultimate consumer. We must 
know what Mrs. Housewife is think- 
ing. She wants better-quality products, 
in easy-to-prepare form. 

You need a solidly-prepared pro- 
gram, well-researched and thought 
out. You must sell a program, not a 
product, You are aiming at profit with 
service. In the digging business, you're 
only as good as your back hoe. 


Sales Leadership 
in Action 
John R. Sargent 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget 

Leadership is vitally important — 
lack of leadership is a common busi- 
ness problem. 

Each of the traits or elements of 
leadership can be developed, Leader- 
ship is not based on some God-given 
trait. Practically everyone has within 
him some of the basic traits or ele- 
ments of leadership. 

The desire for achievement seems to 
be the key common element in leaders. 
A leader has.a mental energy or drive 
which far exceeds the average. 


A good leader channels the think 
ing process toward solving specific 
problems and then makes his decision 
He is persistent and confident. He ha 
integrity, persuasiveness, and the abili 
ty to handle people. 


Public Relations Challenge 
To the Sales Manager 
J. D. Sykes 
Ralston Purina Co. 


We in agriculture are confronted 
with an important public relations 
problem. Those factors which affect 
agriculture as a whole certainly have 
a decisive influence on the feed in- 
dustry, 

Dr. Earl Butz recently listed eight 
underlying reasons for hostile urban 
attitudes toward agriculture. They are: 

1) High food costs. 

2) Big farmers getting rich. 

3) Heavy cost of farm subsidies 
from taxes. 

4) Program of planned food short- 
ages in midst of surpluses. 

5) Special favors, such as coopera- 
tives, taxes, credit. 

6) Sprawling and expensive bu- 
reaucracy, such as USDA. 

7) Agricultural research and edu 
cation create costly surpluses. 

8) Disproportionate political pow- 
er in congress and state legislatures for 
rural districts. 

Dr. Butz concludes that three of 
these have no basis in fact but five 
may have some. 

Personnel in our industry can do a 
good job to improve our public rela- 
tions, Many are invited to speak at 
public functions, and these chances 
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100% 
available... 


NATURALLY! 


MATURAL 


It’s availability that counts most where results are concerned — and the availability of Pabst 
Natural Bacitracin gives you peak performance. Along with its other well-known advantages, 
Pabst Natural Bacitracin is always 100% soluble and 100% available — tops for economy, 
‘00. Let us show you how Pabst Natural Bacitracin can do a better job in your feeds. Get the 
acts about this popular 100% available ‘‘selective action” antibiotic (produced for the feed 
‘rade exclusively by Pabst under U. S. Patent No. 2813061). Write, phone, or wire today. 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 


Animal Feed Department * Milwaukee 1, Wis. » TWX-MI 586 * Phone BRoadway 1-0230 
‘uppliers (not competitors) of vitamins and antibiotics to the feed manufacturing and pre-mix industry. 


RDER PABST FEED SUPPLEMENTS THROUGH THE FOLLOWING DISTRIBUTORS: SELEY & COMPANY, 1515 Hope St., South Pasadena, 
alif., Phone MUrray 2-3554 « JAMES V. DEMAREST, P. O. Box 787, De Land, Florida, Phone REdwood 4-0883 * CARROLL SWANSON SALES CO., 

O. Box 1034, University Place Station, Des Moines 11, lowa, Phone CRestwoed 9-8881 *« FEED SERVICE COMPANY, Ruby St., Mankato, Minn., 
Jone 8-1636 * G. and M. SALES COMPANY, INC., P. O. Box 409, Statesville, N. C., Phone TRiangle 3-3669 » P. G. CALLISON COMPANY, 935 

W. 12th Ave., Portland 9, Ore., Phone CApitol 2-7271 »* MIDLAND-WESTERN, INC., 160 W. Spruce St., Reading, Pa., Phone FRanklin 6-3839 
QLT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, Phone FRanklin 2-7210 * C. CORDON & CO. (H. K.) Ltd., 411, No. 9 Ice House 
‘reet, P. O. Box 2007, Hong Kong * SOUTHERN SPHERE CHEMICAL TRADING COMPANY PTY, LTD., Box 3124, G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
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INTENSE interest was demonstrated 

by the audience of feed sales executives 
throughout the program at Chicago. 
Here is a panoramic view of one 


of the marketing seminar sessions. 


should be used to best advantage. 


We should be thoroughly familiar 
with the job agriculture is doing and 
should be able to tell this story pub- 
licly wherever possible. Develop in 
your own thinking and inspire in your 
salesmen the conviction that it is good 
sense and good selling to sell your 
company, your industry, and agricul- 
ture as you sell your products. 


MEMBERS of the Sales Executives 
council's executive committee are 
pictured here as they convened 
for their third annual meeting. 

At extreme left is Paul Cory of 
Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill., 


the group's newly-elected chairman. 


Purina Announces Four 


Management Promotions 

ST. LOUIS — In one of the four exec- 
utive promotions made recently by Ralston 
Purina Co., John P. Baird, manager of la- 
bor relations & production personnel, was 
elected secretary and a member of the 
management committee. 

Treasurer W. C. Nusbaum was elected 
vice president and treasurer, Vice President 
C. A. Tolin was named controller, and For- 
mer Controller E. D. Godfrey was appointed 
to serve as a consultant until he retires 
Nov. 1. 


Fuhr New Representative 


For Calcium Carbonate 

QUINCY, Ill. — George E. Fuhr has 
been appointed by Calcium Carbonate Co. 
as midwestern sales representative for its cal- 
cium carbonate, trace-mineral premixes, 
Shellmaker, and Barn-Brite. 

Mr. Fuhr’s territory includes Illinois, Wis- 
consin, eastern Iowa, eastern Minnesota, and 
northern Indiana. He will make his home in 
Quincy, location of the company’s general 
office, midwestern plant, and research and 
control laboratories. 

The new appointee acquired 18 years’ 


feed industry experience while a representa: 
tive for Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., be- 
fore joining Calcium Carbonate. Mr. Fuhr 
is a past president of the Chicago Feed club. 


Nutrition Researchers to 
Hold Annual Meeting 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The Animal 
Nutrition Research council will hold its 
annual meeting in the Shoreham hotel here 
Nov. 1, according to Dr. Harold L. Wilcke 
of Ralston Purina Co., program chairman. 
Featured speaker will be Dr. Max Milner 
of Unicef’s food conservation division. 

Dr. Milner will discuss the United Na- 
tions’ efforts in meeting the scarcity of pro- 
tein foods. The morning session will in- 
clude presentation of technical projects com- 
mittee reports and a discussion on progress 
in the chick edema problem. 

Speaking on the subject will be Dr. Leo 
Friedman of the Food & Drug administra- 
tion. Problems in the use of laboratory ani- 
mals for toxicity studies will be considered 
by Dr. Kenneth Morgareidge of Food & 
Drug Research Laboratories, Inc. 

In the afternoon, a symposium on vitamin 
A and carotene for ruminants will be the 
subject of Drs. H. D. Eaton, University of 
Connecticut; A. L. Neumann, University of 
Illinois; W. H. Pfander, University of Mis- 
souri; and Stanley R. Ames, Distillation 
Products Industries. Dr. R. C. Nesheim of 
Quaker Oats Co. will moderate. 


Badger Feeds to Handle 


Rations From Doughboy 


MADISON, Wis. — Badger Feeds, In-., 
has been named distributor for Doughb y 
feeds in southern Wisconsin and northe 2 
Illinois, Owner Pat Hennessey has < v 
nounced. The firm will serve retail °s 
throughout the area. 

Both complete rations and concentra » 
are available from Badger, Mr. Hennes: 
said. Facilities are provided for dealer pi « 
up or for delivery of Doughboy rations. 


th 


Foley (Minn.) Farm Supply has purcha: 4 
a pair of Blue Streak mixers. 
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Complete reference & source of supply for 10,000 members of the Feed Industry 
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Feed Business Brisk 


Baseball Hothed 


In 


To the major-league baseball fan, 
Waxahachie, Tex., is known as the 
home town of Paul Richards, general 
manager of the new National league 
Houston club. To ranch wives in north 
Texas, it’s a comfortable-sized trading 
center. To their husbands, it’s the lo- 
cale of a service-minded feed and farm 
supply organization. 


North Feed & Seed at Waxahachie 
dates back 29 years in its service to 
feeders in the territory 30 miles direct- 
ly south of metropolitan Dallas. The 
business is a partnership involving 
Chester North, its namesake; Wade 
Middleton, who supervises the mobile 
feed-milling department; and Morris 
Vaughan, who is responsible for the 
retail farm store operation. 

Mr, Middleton recalls having grown 
up with Baseball Man Richards in the 
Texas community. “I used to ‘shag’ 
flies for Paul,” he noted. “Each winter, 
the former Baltimore Orioles manager 
spends at least a couple months here, 
when he isn’t out scouting prospective 
new talent.” 


Mobile Business 

A pair of Daffin mobile feed mills 
are the key operating units in the feed 
division of North Feed & Seed. In 
peak season, the mobiles are operated 


WADE MIDDLETON 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Waxahachie, Tex. 


10 to 12 hours a day, five days a week. 

“We operated a stationary feed 
plant here in the 1930’s,” Mr. Middle- 
ton recalled. “Then as the nature of 
feeding and the size of feeding opera- 
tions changed, we changed, too. 

“In 1957, we purchased our first 
mobile mill and three years later added 
our second. Properly managed and ef- 
fectively merchandised, they can be 
extremely important profit-makers, we 
feel,” Mr. Middleton continued. 

North Feed & Seed has a branch 
operation at Ennis, Tex., 15 miles dis- 
tant from Waxahachie. Its on-farm 
mills are run from both locations. The 
firm’s normal trading territory has a 
radius of about 35 miles. Feed custom- 
ers are served by the mobile units on 
a scheduled weekly route basis. 

Cattle feeds dominate in the ton- 
nage of Purina concentrate; mixed by 
North Feed & Seed. Dairy and beef 
rations each accounts for about 40 per 
cent of total feed tonnage, with swine 
and poultry feeds making up 10 per 
cent each. The poultry business is di- 
vided almost equally between broilers 
and layers. 

“We will start out grinding and 


mixing for a feeder without his being 
required to use our brand of concen- 
trates,” Mr. Middleton stated. “But 
before long, most customers gain con- 
fidence in our know-how and _sub- 
scribe to our recommendations for 
complete feeding programs.” 

At present, more than three-fourths 
of North feeder customers purchase 
their concentrate; from the Waxa- 
hachie concern. 


Beef Gaining Fast 

The nature of feeding in the north 
Texas area is changing rapidly, with a 
major swing towards beef cattle. Com- 
petition is extremely stiff in Waxa- 
hachie, but North management feels it 
is equipped to meet the onslaught, 
which is particularly strong in bulk 
feeds. 

Molasses is an important profit item 
for the three Texas partners. The firm 
steel-tank storage for 36,000 
pounds of the commodity and to date 
has moved more than two million 
pounds through its two Daffin units. 


Selling Program 
Aggressive selling, feeder education, 
and field service are key facets in the 
North Feed & Seed business philos- 
ophy. A full-time outside salesman is 
employed and Wade Middleton him- 


MORRIS VAUGHAN 
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lf spends considerable time calling 
) prospects and customers. 

The company works closely with 
rina, its concentrate supplier, which 
_yips its feeds to Waxahachie from its 
‘ort Worth (Tex.) mill, 45 miles 
vay. Incoming feed comes by the 
‘5uthern Pacific railroad. Twice a 
.-ar, North management takes key 
‘eders on trips to the Purina research 
rm at Gray Summit, Mo. 

When its mobiles are not busy full- 
me on customers’ farms, North Feed 
_- Seed uses them to make formula ra- 
cons in advance. Currently, the con- 
ern registers five brands with the 
‘Texas feed control service. 


Making Feed 

Concentrates are hauled to custom- 
ers’ farms in two-ton and pickup 
trucks, which travel right with the 
mobile units. Two helpers assist the 
mobile operator in the feed-processing 
procedure. 

“Our largest mobile feed customer 
uses eight batches (about 10 tons) of 
rations a week,” Mr. Middleton dis- 
closed. “Many others range from three 
to six batches a week.” 

North Feed & Seed keeps separate 
books on its mobile milling division so 
it can be current at all times on sales 
volume and operating costs of the two 
units. The mobile operation employs 
six men. The firm has four other em- 
ployes at its big brick retail store in 
downtown Waxahachie and three at 
its branch at Ennis, Tex. In peak sea- 


Triple F Feed Firm a 


New Business in lowa 


DES MOINES — Formation of Triple 
F Feed Co. has been announced by its man- 
aging partner, Wayne Fox, formerly head of 
research, promotion, and sales of Foxbilt 
ruminant feeds. Since spring, 1960, the 
former Foxbilt, Inc., has been a division of 
John Morrell & Co. 

An alumnus of Drake University, Mr. 
lox was a salesman for the old Fox Chem- 
ial Co., forerunner of Foxbilt, Inc., which 
vas founded by his late father, E. Frank 
i ox. Named director of sales for the new 

m was J. K. Lepley. 

Other officers are Dr. Leroy Hanson, di- 

ctor of production, purchasing & research; 

_ F. Satterlee, controller; and E. L. Fox, 

nsulting partner. The three men also for- 

erly were associated with Foxbilt. 

With that firm, Mr. Lepley was vice 

‘esident & director of sales; Dr. Hanson, 

itritionist; Mr. Satterlee, treasurer; and 

L. Fox, president. Complete feeds and 
emixes of the new firm are to be available 
2m franchised manufacturers and dealers 

Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, South Dakota, 

‘ebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. 
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sons, four additional workers are em- 
ployed. 


Other Merchandise 

The Waxahachie headquarters 
stocks merchandise with major appeal 
to city-dwellers and suburbanites, as 
well as farmers. Plant sets, seed, peat 
moss, gardening tools, power tillers, 
and fertilizers are included in the in- 
ventory. 


Farm specialties include Morton 
trace-mineralized salt, Vit-A-Way 
mineral & vitamin supplement, and an- 
imal health products. Business hours at 
Waxahachie and Ennis are eight to 


six, six days a week. 


“We are well pleased with the vol- 
ume of business our mobile feed mills 
have made possible,” Wade Middle- 
ton summarized. “But we realize that 
their worth as machines must be mul- 
tiplied many times over by aggressive 
merchandising if they are to pay off. 
We have worked hard to effect this 
multiplication and our books show that 
we are succeeding. Mobile mills are no 
miracles in themselves, but in our case 
they have proved just the ticket for 
our requirements in this highly-com- 
petitive feeding territory.” 


there's only one reason for building a new feed mill...to make money 


There are three good money-making 
reasons for having it designed and built 
by Myers-Sherman. 


First . . . it costs you less to buy. We handle 
everything from design right through equip- 
ment manufacture. Because we make our 
normal margin on the sale of this equipment, 
we don’t attempt to make additional profit 
on engineering or construction. 


Second ... you make more profits from a mill 
that’s tailored to your needs. We don’t sell 
a packaged mill that trys to be all things 
to all people. Each Myers-Sherman mill is 
specifically and individually designed to the 


3542 SOUTH ILLINOIS STREET * 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


STREATOR, IL 


requirements of its user, planned with what- 
ever amount of automation is practical for 
the operation and built to offer maximum 
output and profits for a minimum operating 
cost. 


Third . . . Myers-Sherman equipment is 
heavy duty, commercial equipment designed 
for long life under industrial operating con- 
ditions. Less maintenance, downtime and 
replacement costs in the future result in 
greater operating profits for you. 


You'll find all the details, along. with many 
other things you'll want to know, in our 
booklet, ““Let’s Build A New Kind of Feed 


Mill.” We'll be glad to send you a free copy. 


PHONE 2-2176 
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Set Carolina Conference 
On Eggs for Nov. 6-7 


RALEIGH, N. C. — The annual Caro- 
lina egg conference, scheduled here Nov. 
6-7, will feature two widely-known speakers 
from other regions of the country. Site of 
the meeting will be the campus of North 
Carolina State College. 


Automatic egg-gathering will be discussed 
by Dr. G. O. Bressler of Pennsylvania State 
University. Dr. J. H. Quisenberry of Texas 
A & M College will speak on colony-cage 
housing of layers. 


Benson-Quinn Shifts a 


Pair of Its Managers 


MINNEAPOLIS — Lyle Reoh, its Sioux 
City (lowa) manager for 14 years, has been 
transferred to the home office here and 
Don Mahl, manager at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
for nine years, succeeds Mr. Reoh in Iowa, 
according to Benson-Quinn Co. 


At Minneapolis, Mr. Reoh will be in 
charge of sales and merchandising corn and 
rye for the coarse grain department. Mr. 
Mahl will take over management and mer- 
chandising operations of the office in Sioux 


City. 


Walsh Grain Unveils Its 


New St. Paul Terminal 
ST. PAUL, Minn. — Its new million- 


dollar grain terminal and warehouse at the 


No Feed Industry Firm 
Is Too Small to Utilize 
My Specialized Services 


| have a plan tailored for 
every size of feed milling oper- 
ation. Each has been thoroughly 
tested and proved by feed com- 
panies. You will find the modest 
cost returned many times over 
in the first year. 


It costs nothing to find out. 
Write me in detail and in com- 
plete confidence. 


Tomorrow may be too late 


intersection of Warner and Childs rds. on 
the Mississippi river, was scheduled to be- 
gin functioning Oct. 1, according to Walsh 
Grain Co. of Minneapolis. 

Built by and leased from the St. Paul 
port authority, the terminal will have truck, 
rail, and barge facilities, Vice President W. 


Shelley Walsh disclosed. Its manager is 
Morley R. Seagren, newly-appointed vice 
president of Walsh. 


Chicago Exchange Head 


Raps 'Fixers' of Corn 


CHICAGO — Chicago Board of Trade 
President Robert C. Liebenow charged re- 
cently that “action by the price fixers has 
caused the price of corn to be at least 10 
cents a bushel below the level it should be 
— below what the open market would have 
paid.” 

Mr. Liebenow, in an address before the 
Midwest Credit Conference, asserted that on 
Sept. 14, “The cash price for No. 2 corn 
in Chicago actually was eight cents under a 
year ago. The price fixers have taken tens 
of millions of dollars out of the pockets of 
corn producers.” 

He continued, “Contrary to the wishes 
of soybean producers, the secretary of agri- 
culture had increased the support loan by 
45 cents,” resulting in a production increase 
over the last year of 29 per cent. Mr. Lieb- 
enow asked for “an end to the support- 
loan system,” substituting direct cash pay- 
ments until “fully-free’ markets can be 
restored. 


for you to upgrade your sales 
program. | urge you to investi- 
gate the Empire program now. 


Ralph Everett 


443 N.E. 103rd Street 


Plaza 1-3741 


Miami 38, Florida 


Floyd Bond Is Elected 
Big H Vice President 


FAIRBURY, Ill. — Floyd Bond his 
been elected vice president of Honegger:’ 
& Co., Inc., here and appointed gener:l 
manager of the firm’s Lincoln (Neb.) op- 
erations, according to President E. F. Dickey. 

Mr. Bond, owner of farming, feeding, 
and ranching interests at Gresham and Mui- 
len, Neb., has been heading Honeggers’ 


FLOYD BOND 


beef department and acting as coordinator 
for the firm's research activities in beef. 

President Dickey reported that the Bond 
ranch and feedlots at Central City, Neb., 
will be utilized for Big H beef cattle re- 
search and demonstration purposes. 

An alumnus of the University of Nebras- 
ka, Mr. Bond is a nationally-known quarter- 
horse authority and a former professional 
baseball player. The new vice president has 
had a broad background in general agricul- 
ture and is familiar with western farming 
and ranching problems. 


Cyanamid Dedicates Its 


New Agricultural Unit 
PRINCETON, N. J. — Termed by its 


owner “the most comprehensive privately: 
owned facility of its kind in the world,” the 
impressive new agricultural center of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. was dedicated here in 
late September. The big research operation 
is situated on a 640-acre tract near here. 

C. D. Siverd, general manager of Cyan» 
mid’s agricultural division, declared at te 
dedicatory ceremonies, “The farmer's futuse 
rests in the hands of research people. On'y 
a steady stream of new products from t!e 
laboratories will keep farm producers cor’ 
petitive.” 

Cyanamid research here will be both fu. 
damental and of a product-development rn - 
ture, General Manager Siverd stated. 


Camas Feed & Seed, Inc., is the new nar 2 
of the former Benedict Seeds, Inc., Cotte. 
wood, Idaho, according to Manager Rog t 
Styner. 
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2urina Sets Dividend, 
Stock-Splitting 

ST. LOUIS — A regular quarterly divi- 
end of 35 cents a share has been declared 
y directors of Ralston Purina Co., accord- 
1g to Board Chairman Donald Danforth. 
- is payable Dec. 12 to stockholders of rec- 
rd on Nov. 21. 

Subject to shareholders’ approval at their 
anual meeting on Dec. 15, the directors 
‘so agreed to increase Purina’s authorized 
ommon stock from eight million shares at 
ar value of $5 each to 20 million shares at 
car of $2.50. 

Also subject to approval will be the dis- 
.ribution to stockholders of record as of 
Jov. 21 an additional share for each one 
veld. The directorate plans to declare a 
juarterly dividend of 20 cents a share pay- 
ible - March 12, 1962, Mr. Danforth re- 
ported. 


Thompson-Hayward Begins 
Big New Lab, Office Unit 


KANSAS CITY — Construction of a 
new 20,000-square-foot structure to house its 
laboratories and offices has been launched 
by Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. The 


building will be located in the Turner in- 
dustrial district in nearby Kansas City, Kan. 

Four distinct operations of T-H will be 
housed in the new two-story building. In- 
cluded will be quality control laboratories, 
research & development laboratories, chem- 
ical production offices, and employe dining 
and cleanup facilities. 

Safety features will include special emer- 
gency venting in the laboratories to permit 
rapid discharge of undesirable odors and 
gases. The labs will be completely air-con- 
ditioned. 


Farmers Union Elevator Co., Hurley, S. D., 
has installed a new Blue Streak mixer. 


Hopkins Feed & Grain Co., Sidney, Iowa, 
has purchased the Schroeder elevator at 
Randolph, Iowa. Extensive office and 
warehouse remodeling is planned. 


BLOOMENTHAL NAMED 

CHICAGO — Jordon Bloomenthal has 
been named marketing manager by Flavor 
Corp. of America. An alumnus of Drake 
University, Mr. Bloomenthal came to the 
firm from the Kendall Co., where he served 
as advertising product manager. With Fla- 
vor Corp., he will head all advertising, pro- 
motion, and sales projects. 


The Barnyard Gate 


BY RICHARD ALEXANDER 


“All right, Helen, get ready for the blast-off!"' 
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Cuts Mixing Time 30% 
Revolutionary Turbo-Mix 


PAT. PEND. 


Square 
Mixer 


The new T-R-H Square Mixer combines 
superior features of horizontal batch- 
type mixers with space-saving of verti- 
cal type, guaranteed to out-perform 
both! Super-mixing action cuts mixing 
time 30%, yet produces more uniform 
mix, with dust-free operation. Adapt- 
able to all materials. Mixes feeds, flour, 
spices, chemicals, minerals, etc. 


Unique design and patented tapered 
worm of the T-R-H Square Mixer save 
space (1-ton capacity in only 16 sq. ft.); 
simplified construction reduces installa- 
tion and upkeep costs, makes stainless 
steel models economical. Mixer has 
multiple inlets and outlets; doors are 
easily accessible for quick inspection 
and clean-out. 

Available in pedestal type and stainless 
steel models, of %4, /2, 1, 1% and up to 
8 tons capacity. 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28 °PH. JA 8-2132° OKLA. CITY 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. 
|. 12.N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Gentlemen: 
| Please send FREE literature on the new, | 
| revolutionary T-R-H Square Mixer. 


Name 
| Firm Name 


| 


Address 
“ity 
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Upwards of 500 feed industry mem- 
bers concerned with production tech- 
niques and problems were on hand for 
the intensive three-day 1961 Feed Pro- 
duction School, held at Kansas City’s 
Continental hotel. Highlight of the 
meeting was the unveiling of the first 
edition of the 288-page hard-cover 
“Feed Production Handbook.” 


Highly technical in nature, the an- 
nual production school short course 
once again attracted its students from 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
and elsewhere in the free world. Eng- 
land, Israel, and Australia were among 
the foreign nations represented by in- 
dustry members at this year’s school. 

In the future, Feed Production 
School, Inc., intends to accelerate its 
already-substantial research program 
concerning production problems and 
methods. Oak B. Smith of Wenger 
Mixer Mfg., Sabetha, Kan., who will 
be general chairman of the 1962 
school, emphasized that FPS research 
activities will be limited strictly to pro- 
duction and will in no way concern 
nutrition. 

“We particularly intend to seek 
standard tools for measuring produc- 
tion,” Mr. Smith told the FPS audi- 
ence. He listed five primary targets in 
the production research program: 

1) Ingredient dispersion within the 
feed 

2) Separation of ingredients 

3) Standards for fineness 

4) Pellet durability 

5) Rapid in-plant analyses for quali- 
ty and quantity 

“These goals can be attained,” Mr. 
Smith stressed, “but no committee or 
group of committees can achieve them. 
The program is one that will require 
cooperation from the entire feed in- 
dustry.” 


Details of Program 

The president of Feed Production 
School, Inc., Lloyd §. Larson, urged 
the industry’s production personnel to 
“think constructively.” 

He stressed that the burden of un- 
derwriting research into production 
problems is not being placed solely on 


PRODUCTION 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Kansas City 


the shoulders of machinery manufac- 
turers, Instead, Mr. Larson declared, 
the entire feed industry is being asked 
to support the studies. 

He termed the FPS “shares in re- 
search” program as an investment in 
the future for all concerned with feed 
manufacturing. 


Suggest Amounts 

Already, the production school’s re- 
search fund totals upwards of $20,000, 
according to Mr. Larson. He suggested 
the minimum research investment for 
contributors should be $100 per year 
for three consecutive years. Invest- 
ments which are “earmarked” for spe- 
cific types of research will be accepted 
and will be expended only for the stip- 


Practical New Textbook 
Is ‘First’ 


for FPS 


ulated purposes, he assured his audi- 
ence. 

The 1962 Feed Production School 
has been scheduled for later in the fall 
in accordance with requests from 
many feed industry firms, committee 
planners disclosed. Next year’s event 
will be held Nov. 12-14 at the Con 
tinental hotel in Kansas City. 


General theme of the 1962 curric- 
ulum of FPS will be in-plant produc- 
tion controls, Special attention will be 
paid to the handling of protein ingre- 
dients and to pellet durability. 


LEYDEN PFIZER AIDE 

NEW YORK CITY — Arthur F. Leyden 
has been named administrative assistant to 
its chemical sales division general manager, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has announced. 
The Seton Hall University alumnus will 
serve as aide to Paul E. Weber. He has 
been with Pfizer for 11 years. 


Every Mill Should Have a Copy 


Perhaps the greatest achievement of Feed Production School, Inc., in its 
years of service to the feed industry is the first edition of a comprehensive 
manual on formula feed manufacturing, “Feed Production Handbook.” The 
new volume was previewed at and used as a textbook for the 1961 curriculum 
of the production short course. 

Prepared under the executive editorship of Dr. Harry B. Pfost of Kansas 
State University, “Feed Production Handbook” is an extremely readable vol- 
ume containing 288 pages under gold-lettered hard covers. On the FPS edi- 
torial committee which supervised production of the new text were John 
Wessman, Robert Stroup, Dr. Robert Schoeff, Marion Kloster, Dr. Donald 
Brooker, and E. J. Gehrig. 


Contents of the big book are divided into 11 major chapters, which include 
a short history of the feed industry, production terminology, basic processing 
operations, process flow design, plant layout, equipment and operating stan: 
dards, record systems, products control, and the handling and storage of beth 
bulk and packaged feed ingredients. 

The chapter on terminology of feed production represents a major step for’ 
ward for the entire industry. The FPS definitions committee, through log 
deliberation. has formulated more than 50 basic definitions to help clar fy 
terms used in describing feed-manufacturing operations. This listing will >e 
revised periodically and suggestions on its improvement will be welcomed »y 
the Feed Production School staff. 

Throughout the 288 pages of “Feed Production Handbook” are hundreds »f 
ideas which should prove valuable to feed manufacturers of all sizes. 1 1¢ 
new book belongs in the business library of every feed manufacturer. 

‘Feed Production Handbook” offers a storehouse of production infort 
tion for $25, which includes mailing charges. The new volume may be 
dered from Feed Production School, Inc., 20 W. Ninth st., Kansas City 
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carolina Nutrition Meet 


Scheduled Dec. 7-8 


RALEIGH, N. C. — Nine specialists 
il address North Carolina State College’s 
imal nutrition conference, to be held 
‘oc. 7-8 on the campus here, it has been 
nounced by Dr. J. W. Kelly, program 
airman. 

Dr. L. D. Matterson of the University of 
nnecticut will discuss energy and its ef- 
ct on performance in poultry. Calcium 


DR. L. D. MATTERSON 


and phosphorus requirements of broilers 
and poults will be the subject of Dr. H. T. 
Peeler of International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Skokie, Ill. 

Dr. C. H. Hill of the host school, who 
currently is‘on leave at the Rockefeller In- 
stitzte in New York City, is to speak on 
copper, iron, and zinc in chick nutrition. 
North Carolina State’s Dr. A. J. Clawson 
‘will consider energy and protein levels for 
gestating gilts, 

Another host college speaker, Dr. M. B. 


DR. H. T. PEELER 
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Wise, will address the conference on all- 
concentrate rations for beef cattle. Ralston 
Purina Co.’s John C. Thompson will dis- 
close recent developments in the nutrition 
of dairy cows. 

Dr. J. P. Everett Jr. of the department of 
animal industry here is to evaluate dilution 
of milk replacers for calves. From Cornell 
University, Veterinarian M. R. Kare will 
ask, “Should We Cater to the Animal's 
Sense of Taste?” 

Nutrition in relation to environment is to 
be the topic of Dr. C. A. Bottorff of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., Princeton, N. J. 


Cedar Creek (Neb.) Grain Co. recently 
purchased a new Blue Streak molasses 
blender. 


Snider ls Whitmoyer's 


Western Sales Manager 
MYERSTOWN, Pa. — Promotion of 


Paul Snider from territory representative to 
western sales manager has been announced 
by Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. Mr. Sni- 
der will headquarter at Modesto, Calif., to 
serve the Pacific coast region. 

The new sales manager previously served 
Whitmoyer customers in Indiana for a sev- 
en-year period. Mr. Snider is a graduate of 
Ohio University and an army veteran. 

Whitmoyer has warehouse facilities at 
Buena Park, Calif., and at Salt Lake City. 
Additional western warehouse points are 
planned, according to Sales Manager H. C. 
Suppan. 


outperforms half the price! 


e Low initial cost...low operating cost. 
e Lower power consumption. 


e Powerful fan assures maximum mill capacity. 


e Extra-large, extra-high feed opening. 
e Screens changed instantly, 
safely...while mill is running. 


e Super-sharp, hardened steel 
hammers. 


e Large diameter alloy steel shaft. 

e Self-aligning, dustproof bearings. 

e All steel construction. 

e Separate, motor driven fan 
(optional). 

e Heavy duty crusher-feeder 
(optional). 


Series 6 
Direct or Belt Drive 
3 Sizes: 20-75 HP 


mail coupon 
for complete details ' 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 
874 Bailey Avenue, Buffalo 6, N.Y. 


Send FREE copy of Schutte Hammer 
Mill Bulletin No. 6 to: 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 


Zone State 


i 
— 
i. 
Sales Representatives and Warehousing Distributors throughout U.S.A. 


Ataxia in Chicks 


Which is the culprit in the loss of 
normal muscular coordination in baby 
chicks — a deficiency of vitamin A 
or a lack of vitamin E? This challeng- 
ing subject is discussed and evaluated 
by three prominent poultry scientists 
at Ithaca, N. Y. 


Severe ataxia (lack of normal mus- 
cular coordination) in the chick may 
be produced by either a vitamin A or 
a vitamin E deficiency. The appear- 
ance of the ataxia from the two vita- 
min deficiencies is similar. 

Since both of these vitamins may be 
destroyed in the diet by oxidation, con- 
fusion has occurred from time to time 
as to whether the particular nutrition- 
al deficiency known as ataxia may be 
due to the destruction of vitamin A or 
vitamin E in the diet. 

The pathological changes which oc- 
cur in the brain of chicks suffering 
from single and mixed deficiencies of 
vitamin A and vitamin E were studied. 
In this way, the deficiency syndromes 
and pathological changes which were 
observed could be differentiated into 
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ls Ailment Caused 
Deficiency 
Vitamin A or E? 


By R. J. YOUNG, 
M. L. SCOTT & 
G. S. STOEWSAND 


Cornell University 


either a vitamin E or vitamin A defi- 
ciency symptom. 
Chicks Examined 

White Plymouth Rock cockerels 
were fed both a purified and a practi- 
cal-type diet containing either stripped 
lard with fish liver oil or stripped corn 
oils and all of the vitamins except A 
and E and all the required minerals. 
Selenium was included to prevent ex- 
udative diathesis, one of the syn- 
dromes of a vitamin E deficiency. 

Chicks which showed signs of ataxia 
were anesthetized with Nembutal. 
Each chick was then perfused with a 
0.9 per cent saline solution through 
the left ventricle of the heart until 
clear saline was seen to emerge from 
an incision made in the right ventricle. 
The chick was then perfused with the 
same amount of neutral formalin and 
the brain was removed immediately 


and placed in a formalin fixative fr 
three to 10 days. After this fixing pe i- 
od, the brain was embedded in par: i- 
fin, cut, and stained in the preparativn 
of histological slides. 

In the first experiment, the chicks 
were fed a purified diet containing ‘0 
per cent vitamin E-free lard without 
the addition of an antioxidant. As the 
fat in the diet became rancid, ataxia 
occurred in the chicks receiving the 
basal diet alone or the diet supple- 
mented singly with either alpha-toco- 
pheryl acetate or vitamin A alone. 
These results are shown in the table. 

The ataxia could be prevented by 
supplementing the diet with both al- 
pha-tocopheryl acetate and stabilized 
vitamin A. The ataxia which occurred 
in the chicks receiving alpha-tocopher- 
yl acetate alone was due to a deficien- 
cy of vitamin A in the diet. 

On the other hand, those chicks 
which received the daily supplement 
of vitamin A developed ataxia in 75 
per cent of the birds because of the 
absence of vitamin E or an antioxi- 
dant from the diet. This suggests that 
the ataxia in this case was due to a 
true encephalomalacia of an uncom: 
plicated vitamin E deficiency. 


Symptoms Are Similar 
Although the ataxia of vitamin A 
and of vitamin E deficiency showed 
very similar gross symptoms, it was 
possible to distinguish between them to 
some extent on the basis of the type of 

incoordination which occurred. 
Chicks afflicted with encephaloma- 
lacia due to a vitamin E deficiency oft- 
en showed more vigorous convulsive 
motions as compared with chicks with 
ataxia due to an acute vitamin A defi 
ciency. In the latter case, the incoordi- 
nation usually was characterized by a 
wobbly gait, accompanied by frequent 
stooping and occasional nervous 
twitchings with a ruffled appearance 
of the feathers. The twitching of a vi 
tamin A deficient chick is not unlike 


Occurrence of Ataxia in Chicks Fed a Purified 10 Per Cent E-Free, Lard Diet 


Ataxia Due to 
Sixth Week Vitamin A Vitamin A Vitamin 3 
Treatments Weight Liver Storage Ataxia Deficiency Deficien« ; 
Grams USP Units/Gram Per Cent 

1) Basal — — 100 Yes Yes 
2) Basal +-alpha-tocopheryl acetate (150 IU/kg) ............. — — 100 Yes No 
3) Basal + vitamin A added daily 

(20,000 USP units/kg) 828 2,000-3,500 715 No Yes 
4) Basal + alpha-tocopheryl acetate (150 IU/kg) + 

vitamin A added daily (20,000 USP units/kg) ................. 838 506-650 — No No 
5) Basal + DPPD (1 gm/kg) 805 7.0-13.0 —— No No 
6) Basal + DPPD (1 gm/kg) + vitamin A added 

daily (20,000 USP units/kg) 799 860-2,115 _— No No 
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that observed in chicks with a disease 
-known as epidemic tremors. 

Experiments 2 and 3 were conduct- 
ed to produce severe deficiencies of 
vitamin E and vitamin A, respectively, 
to provide brain tissue for histological 
examination. In Experiment 2, chicks 
were fed the vitamin E-deficient diet 
containing stripped corn oil at 10 to 12 
per cent of the diet as a substitute for 
the stripped lard used in the first ex- 
periment. 

This was done because it was ob- 
served that by increasing the stripped 
corn oil in the diet, the incidence of 
encephalomalacia was increased. The 
chicks in this experiment were fed high 
levels of vitamin A and the livers of 
all chicks showing ataxia were ana- 
lyzed for vitamin A content, which 
was found to be in high amounts. 

All of the chicks receiving the basal 
diet developed ataxia and the severe 
encephalomalacia in 19 to 22 days. 


Hemorrhages Seen Easily 

Hemorrhages in the cerebellum of 
the vitamin E deficient chicks could 
b- distinguished easily, either by the 
n ked eye or by macroscopic examin- 
‘on. Microscopic examination of 
tl ese hemorrhages showed that they 
© curred in both the molecular and 
¢ inular layers of the cerebellum. 

A severe pyknosis or degenerative 
¢ ange of the Purkinje cells with even- 
t 1 complete disappearance of these 
© ls was observed. Similar observa- 
t ns have been made by other work- 


The vitamin A deficient chicks in 
! periment 3 developed ataxia in three 
‘ four weeks. These chicks showed 
' > typical gross symptoms described 
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previously. Examination of the brains 
of these chicks revealed no observable 
changes as compared with the chicks 
fed adequate levels of vitamin A. The 
Purkinje cells appeared to be com- 
pletely normal. 

Considerable effort was made to try 
to locate pinpoint hemorrhagic le- 
sions in the frontal lobes of these 
chicks since these deficiency symptoms 
had been reported by other workers. 

However, no lesions were found 
and it was concluded that these lesions 
do not appear to be associated with a 
vitamin A deficiency under the con- 
ditions of this experiment. 

Since no lesions were observed in 
either the cerebrum or the cerebellum 
of the vitamin A deficient chicks, it 
may be that neural damages in the 
spinal cord and vertebral ganglia are 
responsible for the ataxia observed in 
the vitamin A deficient chick. No in- 
vestigations were made of these tissues 
in this study. 

The results of these experiments 
show that the diagnosis of encephal- 
omalacia in chicks cannot be made 
simply by gross observations of the 
ataxia condition. 


Macroscopic and histological exam- 


ination of the brain should be accom- 
panied by determinations of vitamin 
A storage in the liver. 


Cerebral hemorrhages, pyknosis, 
and disappearance of the Purkinje cells 
indicate a positive diagnosis of ence- 
phalomalacia, but one cannot be cer- 
tain that the condition is not compli- 
cated by vitamin A deficiency unless 
the liver is shown to contain high lev- 
els of storage of this particular vitamin. 


Farm Journal Editor a 
New Purina Staff Man 


ST. LOUIS — Ray C. Dankenbring, for- 
merly associate editor of Farm Journal, has 
been appointed editor of Ralston Purina 
Co.’s Checkerboard Service magazine, ac- 
cording to Executive Vice President A. J. 
O'Brien. 

A 1950 graduate of Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Mr. Dankenbring’s first editorial posi- 
tion was with Hoard’s Dairyman, published 
at Fort Atkinson, Wis. He joined the Phil- 
adelphia publication in 1951 as livestock 
and dairy editor. 

Later, Farm Journal named him to other 
editorial duties in the fields of poultry, 
hunting, and fishing. Checkerboard Service 
is distributed to '750,000 livestock and 
poultry feeders throughout the country. 


Powell Grain Co., Ashland, Neb., has pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak mixer. 


PRODUCT OF 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


A grain 
fermentation 
product 


This economy fortifier is rich in proteins, vegetable fats, and highly 
nutritious. It also contains essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing Produlac in your 
formula feeds will promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg 
yield and will produce feeds your customers want to * 
buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer acceptance. 
Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
Member of Distillers Feed Research Council 
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Big H Directors Adopt 
Cash Dividend Policy 


FAIRBURY, Ill. — Agopting a cash 
dividend policy was approved by the direc- 
torate of Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., follow- 
ing the stockholders’ annual meeting here 
recently. Since June 30, 1957, the firm has 
paid stock dividends on a 114 per cent per 
quarter basis and fractional shares in cash. 

President E. F. Dickey reported that if 
the 10-cent quarterly dividend declared at 
the board meeting is continued throughout 
the year it would amount to about 42 per 
cent of last year’s earnings of 94 cents per 
share. The dividend is payable Sept. 30 to 
shareholders of record Sept. 15. 

All officers were re-elected at the direc- 
tors’ annual session. Lyle Honegger, as- 
sistant to the president, was named a board 
member, succeeding L. H. Fairchild who 
has retired. Virgil Hulse was elected con- 
troller. Named his assistant was Donald 
Steidinger. 

President Dickey informed stockholders 
that. his firm’s sales through July and Au- 
gust were 20 to 30 per cent higher than a 
year ago. Net earnings for the year ended 
June 30 were up 333 per cent from last 
year and sales totaled 16.19 million dollars. 
Sales last year were 14 million. 


Blatchford Calf Meal's 


Officer Slate Retained 


WAUKEGAN, Ill. — All officers of 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. were re-elected 
following the recent annual stockholders’ 
meeting here. They are Frank E. Boling, 
president: Forest Jones, vice president & 
treasurer; Howard Hoaglund, secretary. 

Bert O. Swanson, assistant secretary; and 
Edna E. Makela, assistant treasurer. The 
stockholders elected one new member to 
their directorate: John L. Boyles, a local at- 
torney. 

Directors re-elected were Messrs. Boling, 
Hoaglund, and Jones, and John S. Burch- 
more, Robert W. Burchmore, and Eldon H. 
Roesler. Named honorary diréctors were 
James M. Flinn, Nels Hokanson, and R. C. 


Sherman. 


Hughes Named Secretary 
Of Sioux City Exchange . 


SIOUX CITY, Iowa — Appointment of 
Richard R. Hughes as secretary of the 
Sioux City Grain exchange and of R. L. 
Montagne and Charles Stoffel to other 
posts has been announced by President 
Dean Daniels. Mr. Hughes succeeds E. J. 
Guinane, who has retired. es 

The new secretary, who has had a back- 
ground of 27 years in railroad traffic work, 
formerly served as general agent here for 
the Illinois Central railroad. Besides his sec- 
retarial duties, he also will assume control 
of the exchange’s traffic matters. 

Mr. Montague was named chief inspector. 
He joined the exchange in 1942 and has 
been promoted a number of times in the 
inspection department. Mr. Stoffel, another 
veteran employe, was assigned to the post of 
chief weighmaster. 
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By BRUCE W. SMITR 


New president of Milwaukee's classic Clam Chowder 
club is Fred Gabrielson, owner of Gabrielson Feeds and a 
noted midwestern mariner. He succeeds Norman Witt of 
Mohr-Holstein Co. The club is composed of members of 
the feed, grain, and malting industries and meets weekly. 
New President Gabrielson reportedly won unanimous 
election when his colleagues learned he has a yacht moored 
in the Milwaukee harbor. 

International Salt Co. is giving a major boost to poultry 
products in its current outdoor and point-of-sale adver: 


tising. A cheese omelet is featured in the firm’s fall bill- 
board campaign, with “eggs, the perfect center of a meal” the theme of its 


retail store displays. 


David A. Trayhan, retired president of New England By-Products Corp., 
Boston, writes that he and Mrs. Trayhan soon will relocate at St. Petersburg, 


Fla. 


Appointment of C. Robert Myers to the President's Food for Peace council 
has been announced at Washington, D. C. Bob is president of Myers-Sherman 
Co., Streator, Ill., and also is the current head of the Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers association. He has traveled widely in Europe and 
elsewhere in the world in projects sponsored by the Foreign Agricultural 
service and the U. S. Feed Grains council. 

Fifteen special buses transported dealers and field salesmen of Murphy 
Products Co. from Burlington, Wis., to a Milwaukee Braves baseball game 


recently. Five hundred were in the party, a social highlight of the firm’s 
recent annual sales meeting. In foreground are Henry Popp, Manning, Iowa; 
Lester Porth, DeWitt, Iowa; Chairman Lawrence E. Murphy and President 
Robert R. Spitzer; Byron Shepard, Christiansburg, Ohio; and Andrew Over- 
gaard, Gray, Iowa. Braves’ Star Eddie Mathews was a special guest at ‘he 


sales meeting the following day. 


The far-famed “wayfaring stranger,” Burl Ives, currently is appearing on 
radio commercials for Purina feeds. The balladier’s fine voice and excell nt 


delivery command listeners’ attention. 


Fifty-five Livingston county farms in Illinois were visited recently by m te 


than 100 farmers who came to Fair- 
bury, Ill., as guest of Honeggers’ & 
Co., Inc. The livestock feeders were 
Kansans who traveled on a special 
Santa Fe railroad train from Kansas 
City. 

Charles F. Kieser, retired vice presi- 


dent of the Borden Co., New Y: rk 
City, has purchased Forty Oaks ra: ch 
near Ocala, Fla., and plans to be act ve 
in management of the thoroughb 2d 
farm. Already a horse owner, Mr. } & 
ser expects to race some of his p: ze 
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steeds, 

Busy Oak B, Smith of Wenger Mix- 
er Mfg., Sabetha, Kan., currently is at 
the halfway point in a five-week busi- 
ness trip to England and elsewhere in 
Europe. Oak will be general chairman 
of the 1962 Feed Production School. 

Dehy Datar Joe Chrisman was hit 
by an intestinal virus and was forced 
to cancel his speaking date at the 1961 
convention of the National Feed In- 
gredients association. Thanks to 
prompt medical attention and virus- 
checking drugs, Joe was soon on the 
road to recovery. 

Two widely-known machinery in- 


Foreign Travelers Visit 


Burrows Equipment Plant 


EVANSTON, Ill. — Five visitors from 
foreign countries were guests recently of 
Burrows Equipment Co., a supplier of 
equipment to the feed, grain, and seed in- 
dustries. They are shown in the accompany- 
ing photo. 

The picture was taken in front of Bur- 
rows’ offices here and includes two of. the 
firn.’s officers. The visitors were traveling 
uncer the auspices of the International Co- 
operation administration. Dr. R. C. Ross of 
- University of Illinois served as their 
@aer, 


‘rom left are Chandrakant V. Gaikwad of 
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dustry figures retired recently from 
service with Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa. Clarence R. (Pat) 
Lockard and J. Howard Waldron are 
pictured here as they received gifts 
from S-W President Harold M., Soars. 
Mr. Lockard had been with the firm 
for 44 years and Mr. Waldron, a son 
of one of the firm’s founders, for 37 
years. 


Quentin L. Harvell, formerly a staff 


member with the Borden Co. and the 
Burlap Council, both of New York 


City, has been named assistant to the 
president of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. 


Murphy's 40 Years Noted 


With Sales Convention 
BURLINGTON, Wis. — Forty years in 


the feed manufacturing business were com- 
memorated here recently by Murphy Prod- 
ucts Co. with a “partners in progress” sales 
cenvention. More than 400 dealers from 14 
Corn Belt states and nearly 200 Murphy 
staff, sales, and service personnel attended. 

Scene of the gathering was a large dec- 
orated circus tent. L. J. Warren, vice presi- 
dent & general sales manager, opened the 
meeting with an addres; on current and fu- 
ture feeding practices. President Robert R. 
Spitzer predicted what the future holds in 
growth and profits for the firm’s dealers. 

A highlight of the event was the presen- 
tation by Dr. Spitzer of sales awards earned 
in a four-month “round-up” campaign. 
Shown in the accompanying photo with 
him are the winners or their representatives: 
Pierce and Robert Mitchell, both of Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa; Larry Young, Lyons, Wis.; 
Henry Oettinger for Bill Mann, Courtney, 
Mo.; Wayne Weinman, Mount Hope, Ohio; 
and Earl Roberts for Ralph’s Feed & Farm 
Supply, West Side, Iowa. 

“One thing is certain,” President Spitzer 
declared. “It’s the retail feed dealer who pro- 


India, President Parke W. Burrows, Dr. 
Ross, Robert A. Russel, and Harry E. La- 
kin of Rhodesia—Nyasaland, Zeev Katz of 
Israel, Vice President John W. Wastcoat, 
and Raphael Munhoz of Brazil. 


duces profit-making results for his custom- 
ers through quality feeds and services that 
will survive in this era of chamging dis- 
tribution patterns [and] so many manu- 
facturers.” 

Other Murphy speakers were E. H. 
Spitzer, research & technical director; J. A. 
Frautschy and G. C. Sheldon, regional sales 
directors; A. C. Adams, feed specialties di- 
rector; Vice President L. J. Warren and 
E. M. Furman, assistant sales manager: and 
Lawrence E. Murphy, chairman of the 
board. 

On the second night of the three-day 
convention, Dr. Spitzer showed slides taken 
during his recent trip to Russia and other 
Iron Curtain countries. He commented that 
Premier Khrushchev fears the efficiency of 
the U. S. agricultural system more than is 
realized, terming it “mightier than missiles.” 
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A special happy birthday greeting 
is extended this month to Emil G. 
(Bud) Schmidt, midwestern regional 
manager for the agricultural division 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York 
City. Mr. Schmidt will light the can- 
dles on his cake Nov. 28. 

Widely known in the feed industry, 
Bud Schmidt will round out 10 years 
with the drug manufacturer next Janu- 
ary. He joined the firm after produc- 
tion assignments with companies in 
Chicago and Omaha. 

Mr. Schmidt is a Purdue University 
chemical engineering alumnus and a 
member of Delta Upsilon fraternity. 
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PROGRAM 


“climb aboard”’ the 
Ultra-Life Program, 
you’re in for a smooth 

ride to successful feed 
business. Here’s what is in 
store for you: 

@ The Best Vitamin and 
Trace Mineral Products 
Individualized 
Nutritional Service 
Skilled Sales Training 
Advertising Promotions 
Laboratory Service 
Poultry and Livestock 
Schools 


Main Office and Plant 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


One of the country’s oldest and 
largest manufacturers of vitamin 
and trace mineral products. 
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Happy Birthday 


E. G. (BUD) SCHMIDT 


In his free time, he enjoys gardening, 
sports, and reading. Mr. Schmidt also 
is a flying enthusiast. 

Here is the November Happy Birth- 
day lineup: 


NOVEMBER 1—Donald R. Sander, Russ- 
ell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; Al- 
bert A. Teeter Jr., Industrial Molasses 
Corp., Minneapolis. 

NOVEMBER 2—Bruce Fruen, Fruen Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Colby A. Porter, 
C. S. Porter Co., Fox Lake, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 4—James D. Hopkins, Hop- 
kins Agricultural Chemical Co., Madison, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 6—Paul Visser, Gardner Ad- 
vertising Co., St. Louis. 

NOVEMBER 7—Henry E. Kuehn, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

NOVEMBER 8 — Peter Edquist, Fruen 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; M. A. Mc- 
Clelland, M. A. McClelland Co., Kansas 
City: Kenneth M. Walters, Bowman Feed 
Products. Inc., Holland, Mich. 

NOVEMBER 9 — Kenneth T. Anderson, 
Wilbur Feed Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Paul D. Staedtler, Arthur Towell, Inc., 
Madison, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 10—John F. Bullard, Bullard 
Feed Co., Chicago; Forest E. Conder, 
Vita Vet Laboratories, Marion, Ind.; 
J. Willard Miller, Corn Belt Feed Co., 
Inc., Boswell, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 12—Donald Danforth, Rals- 
ton Purina Co., St. Louis; James M. 
Flinn, Sarasota, Fla.; John W. Jouno, 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee; Ben A. 
Roth, Ben A. Roth Associates, Glendale, 
Calif. 

NOVEMBER 14—Richard Mann, Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, Inc., New York City; 
J. H. Waldron, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa.; Colin K. M all, 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Skokie, : 


NOVEMBER 15—Walter B. Krueck, Jew 
Haven, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 16—Dr. J. E. Hunter, Ailied 
Mills, Inc., Libertyville, Ill. 

Evans, Myles Salt 
Co., Ltd., New Orleans; H. B. Rue, 
Chase Bag Co., Buffalo; Robert Sutton, 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Skokie, Ill.; Robert H. Griffiths, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 18 — Martin Hennessey, 
P. W. Hennessey & Sons, Highland, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 19 — J. G. Jackson, Chase 
Bag Co., St. Louis; F. H. Ludington, 
Chase Bag Co., New York City. 

NOVEMBER 20—Ralph E. Nye, Webster 
Groves, Mo.; Clifford A. Scott, Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 

NOVEMBER 21—H. M. Stuart, Reliance 
Feed Co., Minneapolis. 

NOVEMBER 22—A. Casler, Darling & 
Co., Chicago; Dean M. Clark, Illinois 
Feed Association, Chicago; Norbert F, 
Schaefer, Anderson Box Co., Indianap- 
olis; Charles A. Wenz, Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 23—C, J. LaFleur, Waverly, 
New York; Verlon C. Meyer, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

NOVEMBER 24—Tom E. Ibberson, T. E. 
Ibberson Co., St. Louis Park, Minn.; 
W. M. Schreiber, Schreiber Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 25—LeRoy P. Krueger, K. I. 
Willis Corp., Moline, Ill.; S. M. Lien, 
Amery, Wis.; J. H. Riley, Riley Feed Co., 
Kansas City; A. E. Sargent, VyLactos 
Laboratories, Inc., Des Moines. 

NOVEMBER 26—R. H. Ayers, Chase Bag 
Co., New York City; Donald E. Fraser, 
Cereal Grading Co., Minneapolis; Don- 
ald F. Schroeder, North East Feed Mill 
Co., Minneapolis; H. M. Soars, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa.; Ber- 
nard Werthan, Werthan Bag Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

NOVEMBER 27—Hazel DeHoff, Fred De- 
Hoff Co., San Francisco; John G. Wil- 
son, Washington State Feed Association, 
Seattle. 

NOVEMBER 28—Max Bates, Bates Grain 
Co., Kansas City; Herbert A. Pagel, F.iebs 
Co., Milwaukee; E. G. Schmidt, ‘has. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chicago; Harry } uck, 
Ferret Laboratories, Oconomowoc, ‘\’’is. 

NOVEMBER 29 — J. R.-Lindell, P:»vey 
Feed Mills, Minneapolis; Jack C. Plo: sky, 
South Pasadena, Calif.; Elmer W’ xter- 
scheidt, Winterscheidt Milling Co., n¢., 
Seneca, Kan. 

NOVEMBER 30—Frank Honegger, 
egger Farms Co., Inc., Forrest, Il. 


Attack on Hog Choler 


Planned by lowa Grou: 

AMES, Iowa — Members of the 
Swine Producers association were t a 
their recent meeting which launched = at 
tack against hog cholera in the stat 
an effort to quarantine all U. S. far: af 
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fe 4 with the disease would be underway 
bv an. 1, 1962. 

'e association’s field secretary, Rolland 
Pp. reported that his state’s hog cholera 
er -ation committee had adopted a nine- 
p. program in conjunction with the na- 
tio effort. Better use of vaccination is 
th irst point it will promote. 

‘nard Collins, president of the asso- 
ci 1, told the gathering that hog cholera 
is sting Iowa swine producers between 
ei and 20 million dollars a year in losses. 
H. ointed out that a dozen foreign coun- 
tri prohibit importation of U. S. pork 
be se of the disease. 

;wans must think about cholera vacci- 
na! 1 as insurance against cholera,” Mr. 
Co os emphasized. He added that the first 
ob) tive of the eradication program is to 
inc ase vaccination in Iowa from its pres- 
ent evel of 35 per cent to 65 per cent. 


A-roglide Installing 


Biggest Grain Drier 


CHICAGO — Reportedly the largest 
and most up-to-date grain-drying plant now 
is being constructed here for Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, by Aeroglide Corp., Raleigh, 
N. C. Capacity of the terminal is 14 million 
bushels. 

Acroglide said the 6,000-bushel-per-hour 
drying facility can be operated at 2,000, 
4,000, or 6,000 bushels per hour because 
of a unique feeding system. Natural gas is 
utilized, the burners having sufficient ca- 
pacity to heat a 1,000-unit housing develop- 
ment, Aeroglide said. 

An exclusive Aeroglide device, the Cen- 
trilector, separates airborne materials from 
the drier’s exhaust air and returns it to the 
dry grain stream or other desired locations, 
the manufacturer reported. 


Poultry Marketing Ills 
To Be Meeting Theme 


CINCINNATI — The top three execu- 
tives from each of the poultry industry's 
major national and regional trade organiza- 
tions will meet here Oct. 24-25 as a task 
force to discuss poultry industry stabiliza- 
tion with representatives of other associa- 
tions. 

Forming the nucleus of the task force are 
the American Poultry & Hatchery associa- 
tion, the Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries, the National Poultry, Butter & 
Egg association, and the National Turkey 
fede ation. Groups will be formed to study 
the adustry’s economic ills. 

I; vited to send representatives are the 
Am. ican Feed Manufacturers association, 
Del’ ‘arVa Poultry Industries, Inc., National 
Bro =r Council, National Egg Council, 
No: 1 Central States Institute, Northeast- 
ern °oultry Producers association, Pacific 
Sta’ . Dairy & Poultry association, Poultry 
Bre ‘ers of America, Poultry & Egg Na- 
tio: board, Southeastern Poultry associa- 


tio: and the Southwestern Poultry & Egg 
ass. ation. 


Ac Fuel & Grain, Norfolk, Neb., is con- 
str. ‘ing a new feed mill with storage ca- 
Pa = for 200 tons of feed and 40,000 bush- 
els grain. 
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—Cash-Only Basis 


(Continued from page 12) 


Concentrates are shipped in from 
Altus by truck. The firm has steel-tank 
storage for 18 tons of molasses. 


Sells for Cash 
This fledgling southwestern feed 
business has one outstanding credit 
characteristic: all its sales are made 
for cash on the line! Mr. Woolley has 


MRS. PATRICIA WOOLLEY 


No accounts to pursue. 


avoided successfully any type of fi- 
nancing, including even traditional 30- 
day credit. 


How does the future shape up for 
Oklahoma State Alumnus Robert D. 


¥ MINIMIZES BREAKAGE OF 
CRIMPED OATS OR 
FLAKED GRAINS f 


¥ ADJUSTABLE PADDLE AGITATORS 
¥ BOTTOM OR END DISCHARGE 
Write for Bulletin 111-A 


One unit in America’s most complete 
line of feed milling equipment 


here’s the fast, profit-making 
unit for INTENSIVE, UNIFORM 


Woolley of Ada? “Very good,” he 
feels. “Every feeder is interested in 
purchasing a good feed at a fair price; 
we stress a sound feeding program, de- 
pendable service, and feeding results. 
The farmers like our approach and 
our growing volume is fine with us.” 


Control Laboratory Pays 
For Itself: Dr. Johnson 


FAYETTEVILLE, Ark. — Addressing 
the 11th annual Arkansas formula feed con- 
ference here recently, Dr. S$. R. Johnson 
advised that savings resulting from a con- 
trol laboratory would more than justify its 
cost to the average manufacturer. 

Dr. Johnson, director of nutrition for 
MFA Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., said 
a control laboratory is important in assur- 
ing that incoming ingredients meet proper 
specifications and for checking formulas for 
the right compounding and mixing. 

He informed his audience that the cost 
of a control laboratory ranged from 20 
cents to $1 per ton, with 50 cents a ton 
the average. Costs, the specialist added, go 
down as volume goes up. 


Verlenden Appointed as 


Amburgo Representative 

PHILADELPHIA — J. B. Verlenden 
Jr. has been named to represent the Am- 
burgo Co. in Ohio and several adjacent 
states, according to President Samuel M. 
Golden. Mr. Verlenden formerly was asso- 
ciated with Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Ill. 

He has a background of 10 years’ experi- 
ence in the feed additive industry and also 
has worked in the fields of animal health 
and nutrition. 

Mr. Verlenden graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, having majored in busi- 
ness administration. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
CONTINUOUS 
DOUBLE 
AGITATOR 
MOLASSES 
FEED MIXER 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO_,INC. 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SINCE 1866 
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NUTRITION 


Feed Control, Vitamin 
Share Spotlight 


F. W. QUACKENBUSH 


A double-header presentation of ex- 
tremely vital subjects featured the 
1961 convention of the National Feed 
Ingredients association, held recently 
at Delavan, Wis. In the spotlight were 
feed control and vitamin A nutrition. 
The meeting was one of the best-at- 
tended in the organization’s history. 


Three feed control officials were 
present at the meeting, with two ap- 
pearing on the speaking program. Dr. 
Forrest W. Quackenbush, Indiana, 
and A. Bruce Poundstone, Kentucky, 
addressed the group, with Walter B. 
Griem, Wisconsin, on hand to lend 
moral support and to visit with ingre- 
dient suppliers and mineral-feed manu- 
facturers. 

Dr. Quackenbush asserted that la- 
beling probably is the most complex 
when it concerns medicated rations. 

“Once a drug is added to a feed,” 
he declared, “the whole feed product 
is regarded as a drug.” Required in 
labeling, he indicated, is a listing of 
the active drug ingredients, their pur- 
poses, directions for proper usage, and 
safeguards, 

All drugs currently used in feeds 
“are in a transient status,” the Hoosier 
state chemist asserted. New products 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Delavan, Wis. 


frequently appear on the scene to re- 
place those already in use, he pointed 
out. Drug classifications are extremely 
complex, Dr. Quackenbush noted. 


Technical Troubles 

Labeling réquirements which cause 
headaches to the feed manufacturer in- 
clude the fact that a substance which 
is not considered a new drug for one 
use may be “new” when included for 
another purpose, he continued. Dr. 
Quackenbush reported that labeling 
rules are constantly subject to change. 

Sometimes such rules do not concur 
with usual practices, he admitted, a 
fact which causes major confusion 
until the rules can be modified to 
conform more nearly with accepted 
practice. 


Poundstone’s Views 

Kentucky’s feed control chief, A. 
Bruce Poundstone, used the NFIA 
convention theme of the mythological 
furies to lead off his remarks. Describ- 
ing these spirits, he asserted, “Though 
just, they are merciless and take no ac- 
count of mitigating circumstances.” 

Mr. Poundstone noted that his quot- 
ed statement could be applied by the 
feed industry in some instances to con- 
trol officials, 

Smaller feed firms, he continued, 
list as a critical need their being able 
to have more information on feed ad- 
ditives. Label accuracy is essential in 
describing any product, Mr. Pound- 
stone emphasized. 

Labels, he said, “no longer are sim- 
ple listings of chemical analyses and 
ingredients.” 


Custom Mix Labeling 

Proper labeling of custom-mixed 
feeds is a new and important problem, 
the Kentuckian reported. He stated 
that the customer mixer needs assist- 
ance in labeling and welcomes aid 
from his suppliers. Warnings against 
misuse of critical additives are par- 


BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


ticularly vital, Mr. Poundstone 
stressed. 

It is entirely likely that control offi- 
cials will pay additional attention to 
the latter subject, he reported. 

Mr. Poundstone also emphasized 
that uniformity of ingredients and fin- 
ished feeds must be studied more care: 
fully, Blending uniformity, he contin 
ued, must stand up through handling 
and storage. 


How to Keep Posted 
The chemist suggested a number of 
avenues of information for feed manu 
facturers to help them keep posted on 
labeling requirements, These included 
state laws, Food & Drug administra: 
tion regulations, state publication: on 
feed control, FDA mailings to ‘ 
manufacturers, drug data cards 
vided by manufacturers, the Fe 
Register, and feed industry pu’ ‘ica’ 

tions such as The Feed Bag. 
“Once you gather this informat »n, 
Mr. Poundstone urged, “be su: to 


catalog and index it so that you -an 
use it effectively.” 
Possible feed tag revisions are ing 


considered by the Associatio of 


( on 64) 
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There’s business out there. 


~\'re looking at more than a horizon. It’s a future, yours 
‘America’s. Out there is Europe and Latin America and 
vand Africa. But in 1960, of all U.S. manufacturers, less 
1 5% saw these foreign shores for what they are worth: 
.9-billion-dollar export market, a vast source of foreign 
le. 


‘ove in for your share. Build your business and help 
2 America growing. Extra production creates more jobs, 
2s balance the outflow of gold, and wins new friends 
oad with U.S.-made products. 

-ven if you've never sold overseas, you have a rare op- - 


NOW’S THE TIME TO GET GROWING IN A GROWING AMERICA! 
FEED BAG—October, 1961 


portunity to start— now. Your U.S. Department of Commerce 
will help with counsel by experts on what, where and how to 
sell—with data on credits, payments and financing. A pack- 
age of invaluable know-how is yours for the asking. 

Now’s the time to discover the many ways in which your 
business can grow. In the lucrative export markets. In new 
U.S. markets. In developing new products. In attracting new 
industry to your community. Just write or phone the U.S. 
Department of Commerce Office of Field Services in ae 
your city, or Washington 25, D.C. They:are ready to $ 
help you grow with America! ' 
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MANAGEMENT e 


Gerald Burke on Business 


Travel and entertainment expense 
deductions have made the headlines 
more often than any other business de- 
duction this year. As with all sensa- 
tional news stories, a great deal of mis- 
information has been read into many 
of the releases. Add to this the opposi- 
tion to change that has been raised by 
thousands of taxpayers who could be 
hit hard and you can understand why 
there is considerable confusion. Every 
change in the law has an effect on 
certain groups of taxpayers who fear 
their business may be hurt. 


For example, the resort areas that 
have been catering to bigger and bet- 
ter business conventions have voiced 
strong opposition to changes that 
could put a considerable crimp in their 
income. Their opposition has been so 
strong, so vocal, and has prompted so 
much pressure that Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue Caplan felt it nec- 
essary recently to clarify the Treasury 
department's position on business ex- 
penses of this nature, 

Commissioner Caplan announced 
that expenses incurred in attending 
conventions and meetings are not be- 
ing disallowed because these activities 
are held in resort areas. If it can be 
clearly shown that the expenses were 
incurred for business purposes, they 
are deductible under existing law. 

The commissioner was informed 
that businessmen, trade associations, 
and other groups are concerned as to 
whether under existing law legitimate 
expense deductions, particularly those 
for conventions or business meetings, 
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How Tax Department 
Views Entertainment, 
Travel Expenditures 


are being disallowed because the busi- 
ness activity takes place at a resort 
area. 


Resort Sites Okay 

The commissioner said there is no 
reason for such concern and added, 
“While it is true that we have intensi- 
fied our audit activity in the travel 
and entertainment expense area, there 
has been no change in the concept of 
what constitutes a deductible expense. 
Those expenses which are clearly 
shown to be for business purposes 
will continue to be allowable under ex- 
isting law.” 

He continued, “An analysis of a 
large group of cases from all parts of 
the country involving a variety of 
travel and entertainment expenses did 
not reveal that any expenses were dis- 
allowed merely because of the site of a 
convention or meeting. Disallowances 
were properly made to eliminate wives’ 
and childrens’ expenses, expenses of 
side trips, vacations purported to be 
business trips, and for lack of substan- 
tiation of expenses incurred. 

“In order to curb abuses,” he said, 
“in the travel and entertainment ex- 
pense area, our examiners must con- 
tinue to take a good hard look at such 
deductions. At the same time they 
must bear in mind that in the absence 
of a legislative change, the tests for 
deductibility of these expenses remain 
the same.” 

The Treasury department wants to 
clamp down on those deductions 
claimed by corporations, partnerships. 
and proprietorships for “personal” ex- 


GERALD BURKE 


penses which these taxpayers assume 
for their officers, employes, partners, 
proprietors, and others, and deduct as 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense. That is why on all 1960 returns, 
questions were asked in connection 
with expenses for hunting lodges, 
yachts, fishing camps, apartments, and 
hotel suites for personal use of com- 
pany officials or employes and mem: 
bers of their families. 


Club Memberships 

Country and athletic club dues and 
charges and the purchase with com- 
pany funds of articles destined for the 
personal use of an officer or employe 
or his family or friends will be ex- 
amined closely. Credit card accounts, 
too, will get attention because many 
purchases of a personal nature are 
made through the use of credit cards 
and are paid for without question by 
the employer, 

Many “personal” expenses paid for 
an officer, employe, partner, or pro- 
prietor actually are “fringe” benefits 
in the nature of additional compensa’ 
tion or dividends which should be, but 
frequently are not, reported as inco” 
on the individual’s income tax retu~ 

Where the employer’s method of 
counting for employes’ expenses 
found to be inadequate, the returns 
employes who received reimbursem 
or expense allowances may be exa 
ined unless the employe has inclu: » 
the allowances as income on his retu : 
Obviously then, it is to the advant 
of executives and employes hav 
substantial expense accounts or rec: 
ing substantial reimbursements to 
prepared to justify them. 
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Alleged ‘Expenses’ 
. many cases, amounts paid as ad- 
ynal compensation are identified or 
sified by the employer as allow- 
>s or payments for other expenses. 
quse this makes identification of 
) compensation difficult, you can 
sure the Treasury department will 
> close scrutiny to accounting prac- 
s of employers who appear to be 
‘less. Many employers have gotten 
) the practice of giving certain em- 

-yes fixed expense accounts far in 
ess of their actual or expected ex- 

“ses. 

These “extras” are in reality extra 
compensation but are not included on 

Form W-2 since the employer does not 

cl.ssify these payments as wages or 

compensation. Every effort will be 
made to correct these abuses. 

if an employe is required to submit 
to his employer details with regard to 
the amount spent for business pur- 
poses, such as hotel bills and trans- 
portation tickets, this is an indication 
that the employer is maintaining ac- 
ceptable business records. 

While there is no precise formula 
for record-keeping that will meet all 
situations, the Internal Revenue serv- 
ice says that records will usually be 
deemed to be adequate if they dis- 
close: 

1) Why — the relation of the ex- 
penditure to the taxpayer’s business. 
The business purpose of the expendi- 
ture must be established. 

2) Who — the name of the person 
or persons entertained. 

3) When — the date of the expen- 
diture, 

4) Where — the place of the expen- 
diture, the recipient of the sums ex- 
pended, and the nature of the product 
or service received. 

1) How much — the amount of the 
expenditure. 

Furthermore, unusual items should 
b- accompanied by explanations and 
le-ge items should be supported by 
e.'dence of payment. 

A portion of the total expenses in- 
c «red by a sole proprietor or profes- 
s nal person while entertaining cus- 
t ners and clients generally is attrib- 
. -ble to the taxpayer himself. For ex- 
‘ ple, if a sole proprietor takes a cus- 
ner to lunch and pays $12 for the 
ches ($6 for the customer and $6 

himself) and can prove he normal- 

pays $2 for lunch, he is entitled to 
juct $10 for entertainment expense. 
the case of a corporation, the entire 
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$12 ordinarily would be allowed as a 
business deduction. 


Entertaining at Home 
When a taxpayer invites customers 
to his home for the purpose of trans- 
acting business, how much of this ex- 
pense can he deduct? 


Here again, the Internal Revenue 
service has decided that only the addi- 
tional expenses incurred by reason of 
the customer’s presence are deductible 
as entertainment expenses. 


If the customers bring their wives, 
the total expense may be disallowed. 


The government takes the view that 
this type of get-together is purely so- 
cial and therefore not deductible. The 
taxpayer must.prove such an event was 
so closely related to his business as to 
be ordinary and necessary to it, if he 
hopes to be allowed a deduction. 


The Internal Revenue service has 
indicated it will not allow expenses 
which are not backed up by good rec- 
ords. If it sticks to its guns, the only 
recourse an employe might have would 
be to take his case to court and fall 
back on the Cohan rule for an approxi- 
mation of his expenses, which simply 
means he'll have to bargain for the 
best-possible deduction. 


Since the courts have emphasized 
that the burden should bear heavily 
upon the taxpayer who created the 
problem, it follows that the taxpayer 
often will lose deductions to which he 
would have been entitled had he main- 
tained adequate records, 


North Carolina Soybean 


Income Up Four Million 


RALEIGH, N. C. — Additional plant- 
ings of soybeans this year and a higher sup- 
port price compared to 1960 have combined 
to insure a four-million-dollar increase in 
income in 1961 for Tar Heel producers de- 
spite lower current prices, according to 
North Carolina State College. 


Acreage planted to soybeans this year 
totaled 596,000, compared to 529,000 in 
1960. The increase followed last spring's 
good prices for 1960 beans, the school re- 
ported. A top of $3.14 per bushel was paid 
in April, against the 1960 support price of 
$1.80. 

“This year,” spokesmen pointed out, “the 
boosts in acreage and yield have driven 
prices down, but the support price is 50 
cents a bushel higher: $2.30.” Value of the 
state’s soybeans produced last year was 26.67 
million dollars, based on a production of 
11.9 million bushels. 


L. C. Bolson Co., Decorah, Iowa, has con- 
structed a new feed mill. Ernest Stary is 
its manager. 


Beekeeper Stung by 
Market Quota Idea 


By ERNEST W. ALWIN 


A midwestern beekeeper was stung 
by the senate agriculture committee's 
recommendation that honey be made 
subject to marketing quotas. He ex- 
pressed his feelings this way in a letter 
to a committee member: 


“This we definitely do not need or 
want. We are selling our honey crops 
at a good price by our own efforts. 
All we need is for the New Frontiers- 
men to leave us the hell alone and we 
will get along just fine.” 


The beekeeper's letter was remin- 
iscent of one received by a member of 
congress who had introduced a farm 
bill he felt would solve almost every- 
thing. 

“| try not to bother you. Why do 
you bother me?" asked one of his con- 
stituents. 


Cow-Depreciation Cost 


Computed by Dairyman 

GAINESVILLE, Fla. — The third-larg- 
est milk production expense is cow-depre- 
ciation cost per gallon of milk, according to 
Dr. R. B. Becker, Florida agricultural ex- 
periment station dairy husbandman. Feed 
and labor are the first and second-highest 
costs, he said. 

“Dairymen must provide their cows with 
the kind of feed, care, and management 
conducive to a long, productive life in the 
herd,” Dr. Becker emphasized. A cow 
which cost $300 to raise or purchase may 
bring $135 on the market when her useful 
period ends, the husbandman pointed out. 

Thus the animal's depreciation would be 
$135, he said, adding that if the cow pro- 
duced 8,000 pounds of milk while in the 
herd, the cow-depreciation cost would be 
almost 18 cents a gallon. If, however, the 
cow produced 25,000 pounds, its deprecia- 
tion cost would be less than six cents a 
gallon. 


Cyanamid Names Bourland 
To Ag Division Duties 


NEW YORK CITY — Dr. James F. 
Bourland, formerly manager of its central 
research division, has been named assistant 
general manager of American Cyanamid 
Co.’s agricultural division, according to 
Board Chairman Wilbur G. Malcolm. 

An alumnus of the University of Ar- 
kansas, the new appointee earned master’s 
and doctorate degrees from Purdue Uni- 
versity. He joined the firm in 1941 as a 
research chemist at the Bound Brook 
(N, J.) plant. 

Dr. Bourland was named chief chemist in 
1946 at Willow Island, W. Va., and Jater 
was named assistant manager there and at 
Marietta, Ohio. In 1954, he was transferred 
back to Bound Brook. He was appointed 
research division general manager in 1958. 
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— Feed Control 


(Continued trom page 60) 


American Feed Control Officials, Mr. 
Poundstone noted. These will be pon- 
dered by a joint control-industry com- 
mittee prior to any formal action, he 
indicated. 

“Keep this firmly in mind,” Mr. 
Poundstone concluded, “we welcome 
the suggestions of the feed industry 
and will give them our most careful 
consideration.” 


End-Product Awareness 

The head of the University of Illi- 
nois animal science department, Dr. 
O. Burr Ross, discussed the relation- 
ship of feeding and management to 
the quality of carcasses produced in 
meat animals, The former feed com- 
pany executive had done extensive re- 
search on his topic and cited dozens 
of specific studies in his presentation. 

Dr. Ross asserted that an awareness 
of the end-product merits more atten- 
tion than it is receiving currently. 
Packers, he said, are expected to move 
meat regardless of its quality. 

The consumers preferences must be 
recognized, Dr. Ross went on, and her 
needs given careful attention. Far too 
little attention has been paid the quali- 
ty of the end-product in comparison to 
the study given rate of gain and cost 
of production, he believes. 

““Meat-type”™ cattle deserve particul- 
lar study, the Illini scientist declared. 
The major problem in this area is ex- 
cess fat, which is worth only one to 
two cents a pound, he continued, Mar- 
bling within the tissue is desirable, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ross, but excess out- 
side fat is not. The consumer wants 
Prime quality inside but Good on the 
outside, he asserted. 


Towards Leaner Pork 

The genotype of swine is the key 
factor in producing leanness in hogs, 
Dr. Ross stated. This background of 
type is far more important than the 
protein level in the rations fed, he 
feels. Gilts, Dr. Ross noted, usually are 
leaner animals. 

The scientist expressed the belief 
that it may prove possible to “hold 
the desirable traits” in pigs while 
breeding to improve the less-desirable 
characteristics. 

“The very real problem which ex- 
ists,” O. Burr Ross concluded, “is to 
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provide the supermarket with maxi- 
mum cutability for resale of the car- 
casses of pigs, cattle, and sheep and 
lambs.” 

Dr. Jerry Sotola of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, followed with his customary 
sound presentation on the vital role of 
research in animal science and in feed 
formulation and manufacture. 

Vitamin A Seminar 

Five scientists, three from industry 
and two from universities, participated 
in a 24-hour discussion of various fa- 
cets of vitamin A nutrition. Presiding 
was William L. Brickson of Specifide, 
Inc., Indianapolis. 

Leading off was Dr. T. W. Perry of 
Purdue University, who declared that 
plants contain no vitamin A per se but 
only convertible carotene. Within a 
species, animals have different capaci- 
ties for the conversion of carotene, he 
reported, with Holstein cows, for ex- 
ample, able to convert all the carotene 
in their rations while Guernseys can- 
not do so. 

Turning to vitamin A deficiency in 
beef cattle, Dr. Perry noted that stud- 
ies on this subject have been acceler- 
ated in the past four years, Carotene in 
corn, he stated, appeared not to pro- 
vide enough vitamin A source materi- 
al to steers. 

At Purdue, cattle which received an 
additional 8,000 or more units of vita- 


The Feed Bag's Field 
Editor, Nees, ls Dead 


PHOENIX, Ariz. — Funeral services 
have been held here for Paul B. Nees, The 
Feed Bag’s field editor for more than a dec- 
ade. Mr. Nees died recently after being hos- 
pitalized for several weeks. 


The colorful, active writer of 65-plus 


PAUL B. NEES 
years had been a regular contributor of fea- 
ture stories to Editorial Service Co., pub- 


lisher of The Feed Bag, Grain Age, and 
U. S. Fur Rancher. 

In the past year alone, Mr. Nees had in- 
terviewed more than 100 feed and grain 
company executives for articles in The Feed 
Bag and Grain Age. 


min A gained better and consum: } 
more feed than did controls, the spea. - 
er reported. 

A supplemental level of additior \| 
vitamin A ranging between 10,00 
and 20,000 units appears soundest, Dr, 
Perry said. He also indicated a possib'e 
new importance for added vitamin A 
in the control of face flies. 

Although such work has not yet 
been conducted on a controlled basis, 
Dr. Perry acknowledged, a high level 
of vitamin A appears to block pinkeye 
in cattle, an ailment caused by the 
face fly. 

Concluding his remarks, the Purdue 
scientist noted that vitamin A at high 
levels definitely helps alleviate heat- 
stress in cattle. 


Kansas Findings 

Next to speak was Dr. D. B. Parrish 
of Kansas State University. He began 
by acknowledging that new and im- 
proved products have tended to stim- 
ulate interest in vitamin A research. 

But much more work is needed on 
the fundamentals of vitamin A meta- 
bolism, according to the Manhattan 
animal scientist. Dr. Parrish stressed 
that much still remains to be learned 
about the function and proper use of 
vitamin A, 

In vitamin A analyses, he urged 
more check samples and recovery sam- 
ples. Dr. Parrish recommended the 
Association of Agricultural Chemists’ 
procedure for vitamin A analyses in 
mixed feeds and concentrates. 

He concluded his presentation with 
the observation, “There is no more 
important element in the ration than 
vitamin A.” 


Sampling Tips 

Robert C. Wornick of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., New York City, listed assay, 
uniformity, and stability among the 
major problems in vitamin A science. 
Dry vitamin A products are consider: 
ably finer in texture than most other 
feed ingredients, the chemical envi 
neer stated. 

Mr. Wornick said that the fee’ 
manufacturing industry is unique 1 
having to produce its finished outp ‘t 
from ingredients which vary greatly 1 
form and density. As a result, he we °t 
on, formulas should be adjusted 2 
that the mixer can do the best j-> 
possible. Handling after mixing is f 
critical importance, Mr. Worn: k 
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Coming Events 


Midwest Centennial Nutrition Conference, : 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 23-25 


Association of American Feed Control Officials, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. ...................Oct. 26-28 


Animal Nutrition Research Council, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. Nov. 1 


Cornell Nutrition Conference, 


Statler Hilton Hotel, Buffalo Nov. 1-3 


Upper Peninsula (Michigan) Feed Dealers Association, 
State Office Building, Escanaba Nov. 8 


Florida Nutrition Conference, 
Grand Bahama Hotel, Grand Bahama Island...Nov. 16-19 


Western Grain & Feed Association, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines ................ Nov. 20-21 


North Carolina Nutrition Conference, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh ..................... Dec. 7-8 


Michigan Feed & Grain Dealers Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids 


Dec. 7-8 


1962 


Kansas Formula Feed Conference, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis Jan. 22-23 


Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. ...ccoccccmescscrennmuukeb, 7-9 


Montana Nutrition Conference, 
Montana State College, Boz ram ....ceccceccccecsssseon Feb. 12-13 


Maryland Nutrition Conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C, «00.00.02... March 8-9 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Association, 


Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver March 21-23 
Distillers Feed Conference, 

Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 00000200... March 28 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 

Broadview Hotel, Wichita April 26-28 
American Feed Manufacturers Association, 

Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago May 10-12 
Missouri Grain & Feed Association, 

Hotel Governor, Jefferson City May 27-28 


Fish Solubles 
IN DRY FORM 


Economical to use .. . Enables any 
mixer, regardless of size, to use 


FISH SOLUBLES in his feeds at 


recommended levels. 
FREE FLOWING 


Used 40 Ibs. to ton of complete 
feed it assures 2% level of con- 
densed fish solubles in formula. 


No Poultry or Swine Feed is 
complete without the all-important 
Growth Factor(s) found in 

FISH SOLUBLES. 


KEES & COMPANY 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone HArrison 7-1528 
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Package pellet plant with a built-in profit. This is 
the CPM Master Pellet Plant, designed specifically for 
the smaller operator. You save up to $5,000 over part- 
by-part purchase. Complete plant including Master 
pellet mill for over 3 tons per hour production of uni- 
form, high quality pellets, only $8,956, F.O.B. San 
Francisco. Complete details on request. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY : 
1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 

101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Saies and Service In Principal Cities 
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NUTRITION e 


Centennial Conference 
Promises Top Speakers 


Timely topics of vital importance to 
the feed trade will be presented by 
top-notch men in their respective fields 
when the Midwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers association stages its centennial nu- 
trition conference Oct. 23-25 at the 
Muehlebach hotel in Kansas City. 


Cooperating in holding the event 
are land-grant colleges in the Mid- 
west’s eight-state area. Program chair- 
man is Dr. Harold Wilcke, research 
vice president for Ralston Purina Co., 
who with his aides from colleges and 
industry has spent a year planning 
the conference. 

Keynoter will be Midwest's presi- 
dent, W. Larnce Alley of Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City, who is 
to outline the feed industry’s tasks be- 
fore it. They include feeding the ex- 
panding population and pointing out 
the necessity of land-grant colleges’ 
continuing their remarkable research. 

Accepting the challenge on behalf 
of the colleges will be Dr. C. M. Har- 
din, chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska. Dr. W. E. Morgan, presi- 
dent of Colorado State University, in 
observing that “Food Is a Good Buy,” 
will deem it so partly because of land- 


DR. HAROLD L. WILCKE 


grant college workers’ efforts to 
streamline agriculture. 

To emphasize the point further, Dr. 
E. C. Elting, Department of Agricul- 
ture deputy administrator for experi- 
ment stations, will speak. This section 
of the program will be concluded with 
a talk by George McGovern, director 
of the Food for Peace program, on 


Serving Mills & Breeders 


DEVOLD 
VITAMIN OILS 


QUALITY © TESTED 


Used with confidence by feed millers and 
animal breeders for over 30 years. Now Stabilized. 


LOW FFa. 


— All Potencies — 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D OILS 
DEVOLKOD® VITAMIN OILS Fortified Cod Liver Oils 
DEVOLKOD® Non-Destearinated COD LIVER OIL N. F. 


DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 


PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


Write, Wire or Telephone 
For Prices! 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 


Division of Chas. L. Huisking & Co., Inc. 


417-FB Fifth Avenue 
66 


New York 16, N. Y. 


DR. J. RUSSELL COUCH 


“The Challenges of Food for Peace.” 
Nutrition Topics 

Leading off on the subject of ani- 
mal nutrition, Dr. Wise Burroughs of 
Iowa State University will consider 
the problems concerned with feed ad- 
ditives. Dr. Norman Jacobson, also of 
Iowa State, is to evaluate the relation- 
ship of rumen development to carbo- 
hydrate utilization. 

Four more speakers will be heard 
the first afternoon: Dr. E. E. Bartley 
of Kansas State University, whose top- 
ic deals with the role of saliva in cat- 
tle bloat; Dr. A. D. Tillman of Okla- 
homa State University, minerals in 
livestock nutrition and metabolism; 
Dr, J. E. Savage of the University o! 
Missouri, minerals in poultry nutrition: 
and Dr. J. Russell Couch of Texa 
A & M College, unidentified growt! 
factors. 

In the evening, a special session wi 
be directed to veterinarians. Dr. Mar 
L. Morris, president of the America 
Veterinary Medical association, wi 
discuss “Challenges in the Medic 
Sciences Facing the Food Industry 
and Dr. C. K. Whitehair of Michiga 
State University will explain nutritic 
under stress conditions. 

The sécond day’s morning sessic 
will be opened by Dr. C. M, Lym: 
of Texas A & M with a talk on pr 
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‘n quality and amino acid avail- 
ility in feed ingredients. Proteins 
d amino acids in the nutrition of 
oilers, laying hens, turkeys, swine, 
J ruminants, respectively, are to be 
iluated by: 
Drs. E. L. Stephenson of the Uni- 
rsity of Arkansas, J. H. Quisenberry 
Texas A & M, Rollin H. Thayer of 
<lahoma State, Virgil W. Hays of 
wa State, and R. L. Preston of the 
niversity of Missouri. 
In another area, Dr. W. H. Pfander 
the University of Missouri will dis- 
iss fatty acids and energy in rumin- 
ot nutrition; Dr, Paul Noland of the 
. niversity of Arkansas is to report on 
ts and fatty acids in swine nutrition. 
Addresses by three specialists will 
wind up the second day’s schedule. 
They are Drs. D. B. Parrish of Kan- 
sas State University, G. B. Garner of 
the University of Missouri, and George 
K. Davis of the University of Florida. 
Their topics will be: “Utilization of 
Carotene and Vitamin A in Live- 
stock;” “Anti-Metabolites in Animal 
Nutrition;” and “Radiation, Fallout. 
Feeds, and Foods.” 


Human Health 

Theme of the final day will be “Hu- 
man Nutrition as It Is Related to Ani- 
mal Nutrition.” Speakers and their 
subjects will be Drs. Nevin T. Scrim- 
shaw of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, protein for malnourished 
peoples; Hazel Fox of the University 
of Nebaska, protein and amino acids in 
human nutrition; Charles G. King of 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New York 
City, chemicals in food production and 
their effect on human nutrition; and 
W. H. Griffith of the University of 


DR. GEORGE K. DAVIS 


California, fats and vitamins. 

“Where Do We Go From Here?” 
is a question which Dr. Conrad A. El- 
vehjem. president of the University of 
Wisconsin, will attempt to answer at 
a luncheon which will mark the con- 
clusion of the conference. 

Program Chairman Wilcke advised 
that an exhibit on careers in agricul- 


DR. C. A. ELVEHJEM 


ture as well as a number of special in- 
dustrial displays will be of interest to 
those in attendance at the centennial 
event. 

He suggested that personnel who 
plan to attend the conference may in- 
sure hotel reservations by writing the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion, 20 W. Ninth st., Kansas City. 


Oregon Will Study a 
Major Weed Problem 


CORVALLIS, Ore. — For the next three 
years Oregon State University will be re- 
ceiving $10,000 annually as a grant from 
the bureau of land management to study 
ways to combat Medushead, believed to be 
the most serious new weed pest on Oregon 
rangelands. 

University spokesmen said the weed has 


spread rapidly in the past few years in east- 
ern Oregon as well as areas in Washington, 
Idaho, and California. It derives its name 
from the snake-haired goddess Medusa. 


Medushead is an unpalatable, annual, 
weedy grass and a threat to any deteriorated 
range, according to university specialists. 
They believe that long-term success depends 
on control, reseeding with desirable forage 
plants, and good range management prac- 
tices. 


PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENE 


Always in Your Profit 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a profit maker every ‘- 
month in every year. There’s never a slack season. . 


That’s because poultrymen everywhere depend on 
PILOT BRAND to help them get more eggs with 
stronger shells. 


Dealers, coast-to-coast, know that it pays to stock and 
promote PILOT BRAND, the largest-selling eggshell 
material in the world. You can always count on PILOT 
BRAND for quick, easy sales and good, steady profits. 
And we help you with consistent, hard-selling national 
-advertising in leading farm and poultry publications 
and on more than 70 radio stations. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Mobile, Alabama 
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Pointers towards progress in greater 
service to science-minded feeders are 
presented by the sales executive of a 
leading midwestern feed manufacturer. 
This article is based on the author’s 
recent address before the Small Mill 
Workshop held at Kansas City under 
auspices of Feed Production School, 
Inc. Industry members will find some 
familiar advice and some useful new 
suggestions in this timely presentation. 


With a fast-changing agriculture, 
you and I must be prepared to make 
adjustments in our businesses to meet 
these changes. The problems are and 
will be many. They will arise continu- 
ally, but how we adjust our business 


JAMES FRAUTSCHY 


and solve these problems will deter- 
mine how long you will stay in busi- 
ness. 

While all of us are interested in the 
ultimate market for meat, milk, and 
eggs, we must take an even closer look 
at the people we sell to and the people 
we do business with — the feeder. 
What changes we will see here and 
how will they affect us? 

All of us realize that there are many 
changes taking place on the farms in 
America. We have seen a definite de- 
cline in the number of people on 
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Changing Picture 
Means Adjustments 


By JAMES FRAUTSCHY 
Murphy Products Co. 


farms. It used to be that 60 per cent 
of our population lived on farms, To- 
day it’s about 13 per cent. This prob- 
ably will go even lower. 


The last several years, we have seen 
farmers go out of business. We have 
seen in some Cases a Cost-price squeeze 
that has hurt some people. This de- 
cline in farms has been caused by a 
number of factors, but perhaps the 
greatest single factor is that these 
people who have gone out of the pic- 
ture have failed because they refused 
to realize that farming today is not 
something anyone can do. It takes a 
businessman, a man who is a good 
feeder, a good farmer; but he must 
also be a manager, a manager of his 
business. 


We must realize, too, that while we 
have lost customers because of this, 
we must recognize that the general ag- 
riculture picture has not looked too 
dark. In 1960, we had the highest 
gross income per farm, the highest net 
income per farm, and the lowest in- 
debtedness in agriculture on record. 


The other part of this revolution on 
the farm is that the customers we serve 
today and tomorrow will be bigger. 
They will farm more acres, feed more 
livestock, and have more responsibility 
as managers of the operation. 


This farmer will rely on many peo- 
ple for help. He'll need advice and help 
on feeding, on fertilization, on crops, 
on machinery, and everything else con- 
nected with farming. He will have a 
big job, and a job he knows he can’t 
do alone. He'll need help and he wants 
help. He will expect this help from the 
people he does business with. 


What Will Feeder Demand? 
While our customers are interested 
primarily in buying feed, there are 
other things that are more important 
to him. He’s in business just like you 
and I. All of us are in business for one 
reason: to serve people, yes, but to 


Hess & Clark Promotes 


Schantz to Specialist 
ASHLAND, Ohio — Paul K. Schantz 


has been promoted from territory salesman 
to feed medication specialist by Hess @ 
Clark, according to Marketing Vice Presi- 
dent R. H. Eshelman. 

Mr. Schantz now will head the sale of 
medications to feed manufacturers in Ar- 


PAUL K. SCHANTZ 


kansas, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
eastern Colorado. He joined Hess & Clark 
as a sales trainee in 1957 following service 
in the air force. 


The new appointee is a 1954 graduate of 
Michigan State University, where he ma- 
jored in agricultural economics. He worked 
two years as a territorial salesman in West 
Virginia and western Virginia. 


DOW PROMOTES PAIR 

MIDLAND, Mich. — R. Sidney Brew 
cher and Silas K. Skinner have been p*%- 
moted by Dow Chemical Co. to agricultu al 
chemical sales managers at Los Angeles a d 
Seattle, respectively. Mr. Braucher joir d 
the firm in 1945, serving as agricultu 4 
chemical sales manager at Seattle sire 
1953. Mr. Skinner served as a Seattle a a 
field salesman for six years. 


make a profit. He will have to do t! s 
in order to stay on our customer list 
We must realize that there are thi ¢ 
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With the thousand things he had on his 
1 ad, it’s a wonder King Solomon ever 
n naged to fall asleep. 

SCENE 

‘Follow that car!’ exclaimed the amateur 
dc ective as he jumped into a taxi. 

“I have to,” said the cabbie. ““He’s tow- 
ing me.” 

* 

Doc Anklam: An intelligent man is very 
much concerned about the future because 
that’s where he’s going to spend the rest of 
his life. 


BITTER 

Convicted of treason and sentenced to 
be executed, the prisoner was being 
marched four miles to the place of execu- 
tion in a pouring rain. 

“Why do we have to walk all this way 
in the rain?” the prisoner snarled at the 
sergeant in charge of the firing squad. 

“Look who's talking!” the sergeant 
snapped. “I gotta march back!” 


Korn 


JUALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY 


RIDDLE 

The desk sergeant at the station heard an 
excited lady's voice over the phone. 

“Get someone right over here,” she 
gasped. ““There’s an enormous gray animal 
in my garden pulling up cabbages with his 
tail.” 

“What's he doing with them?” asked the 
sergeant. 

“If I told you,” said the voice, “you'd 
never believe me!” 


What the world needs most is a peace 
pipe with a built-in pilot light. 
SITTING IT OUT 
“I don’t know why you go out with 
Clinton. He can’t dance at all.” 
“No, but he sure can intermission!” 


Distraught mother to group of wild chil- 
dren at birthday party: “There will be a 
special prize for the one who goes home 
first!” 


GRAIN 


able nowhere else. 


- All major grain storers and 
merchandisers receive GRAIN 
_ AGE every month. Many feed 
- manufacturers will find ma- 2 


‘erial of value to them in MOQUIE Merchandising 
INDUSTRY. 


SRAIN AGE. Ask us how you 


can qualify to receive it. 


GRAIN AGE 
1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
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* A brand-new and differ- 

A G E. ent service magazine for 
a great industry is now 

being published by Editorial Service Co., publisher 
of THE FEED BAG. Devoted exclusively to grain 
and the problems of the grain industry, GRAIN 
AGE offers a well-balanced editorial content avail- 


Market. Place of 


GRAIN 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


sales demand. 


SUPERIOR GERMAN SPHAG- 
NUM PEAT from the famous De- are assured by production economies 


torf bogs is the world’s standard of 
It is sun cured, 

Detorf lit ditioning effect when removed gives 
ter resists packing and crumbling. 


‘lacement demand. Turnover is rap- 
A ! 

with DETORF, Each bale of Detort id because poultrymen buy for all 
is securely packed in high compres- . their litter — not just the built-ur 
sion bales, quality controlled, marked layer. 
for size and securely bound. Tre- 
mendous production capacity plus 
prompt order handling and fast ship- 

ment insure delivery to meet your 


J-M TRADING CORP. 
Tel. YArd 7-5000 


BAD DAY 

An angler, lugging a prize 34-pound 
musky, met another fisherman who held a 
string of 13 small perch. : 

“Hello, there,” said the first, laying his 
huge fish on the dock and waiting for a 
comment. 

The other fisherman stared for a few mo- 
ments and said, “Just caught the one, eh?” 

“Hell, yes!” said the devil, picking up 
the phone. 

HELPFUL 

A car was seen rolling slowly down the 
street of a small town by a storekeeper, who 
noticed with horror that there was no driver. 
He dashed to the car, jumped in, and pulled 
back the emergency brake. 

As he stepped back proudly, a man 
walked up to him. 

“Well,” said the storekeeper, “I stopped 
it.” 

“Yeah, I know,” said the man. “I was 
pushing it.” 


Leaving a big London hotel after an eve- 
ning of eating and dancing at a charity ball, 
the wealthy lady was stopped by a beggar. 

“Spare me a sixpence, m'lady, for charity. 
Oi ain’t ‘ad a bite for three days.” 

Drawing back, the dowager exclaimed, 
“You ungrateful fellow. Don’t you realize 
I've been dancing for you all night?” 


American enterprise is the art of making 
toeeless shoes a fashion rather than a ca- 
lamity. 


LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS 


passed on to you in fair pricing. 
High fertilizer value and soil con- 


Detorf re-sale value and creates re- 
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THE FEED BAG 


Reader Service 


How It Works: Read the descriptions of products and services available. For full details on those which interest you, jus‘ 
circle the matching numbers on the postage-paid card. We will forward your inquiries and you will get the facts promptly. 
Be sure to sign your name, company name, and mailing address. There is no obligation whatsoever. 


GRAIN MOISTURE BOOKLET 


A new 22-page manual entitled “Grain Mois- 
ture Management” has been published by Rad- 
son Engineering Co. Co-authored by F. W. 
Andrew of the University of Illinois and V. W. 
Davis of USDA, the new publication discusses 
in detail the dollar value of moisture in grain. 
Numerous illustrations and tables complement 
the text. The manual is ready for mailing. 
Circle No. 1 for this offer. 


STEEL BUILDING MANUAL 


The manifold uses of its rigid-frame steel build- 
ings are described in detail in a new 24-page 
manual published by Columbian Steel Tank 
Co. Full-color pages depict the firm’s new color 
panels. Facts on economic advantages, con- 
struction, expansion, and insulation are pre- 
sented. The new manual features photograph- 
ic illustrations on every page. 
Circle No. 2 for this offer. 


GRAIN DRIER BROCHURE 


Publication of a new color brochure on its line 
of grain driers has been announced by Aero- 
glide Corp. Exclusive features of the units are 
described in detail. Two pages of the new 
equipment folder are devoted to the Aeroglide 
Centrilector dust-recovery system. The latter 
is claimed to minimize dust problems and to 
reduce the need for attention to the driers. 
Numerous illustrations complement the text. 
Circle No. 3 for this offer. 


NEW CONTINUOUS MIXERS 


A new eight-page brochure describing in detail 
its line of Anthony-design continuous mixers 
has been released by Falls Industries, Inc. The 
publication states that the mixers make possible 
increased production rates with less equipment. 
Both single and double-shaft machines are in 
the Falls line. The new brochure provides de- 
tailed technical information and numerous pho- 
tos of the widely-used mixers. 
Circle No. 4 for this offer. 


NEW GALLIMYCIN INJECTABLE 
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Marketing of a Gallimycin Injectable product 
for use in treating costly diseases of four-footed 
livestock has been announced by Abbott Lab- 
oratories. The new injectable antibiotic prod- 
uct is a companion to the Abbott preparation 
used in treating poultry respiratory diseases. 


Its active drug ingredient is erythromycin, al- 
ready used to treat upwards of two million 
broilers monthly. Complete scientific literature 
has been published on the new product for 
four-footed animals. 

Circle No. 5 for this offer. 


AUTOMATIC SAFETY BOILER 


Marketing of what it terms a “boiler with a 
brain” has been announced by Clayton Mig. 
Co. The steam generator reportedly indicates 
automatically any cause of safety shutdown, 
including ignition failure or a shortage of wa- 
ter, fuel, electricity, or combustion air. The new 
unit is designed to provide 5,000 to 6,000 pounds 
of steam per hour at both high and low pres- 
sures. Detailed technical and price data have 
been prepared. 
Circle No. 6 for this offer. 


PRODUCTION PUBLICATION 


A new bi-monthly publication, Agri-Briefs, now 
is being circulated by Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., 
Inc., to the feed, grain, and related industries. 
It contains brief excerpts and summaries of 
articles appearing in feed, agricultural, and 
chemical publications and the source of each 
article. Also included in Agri-Briefs, a pocket- 
size booklet, are case histories on the firm's 
equipment operations. Interested personnel 
will be placed on the company’s mailing list 
on request. 
Circle No. 7 for this offer. 


FIBERGLAS TANKS 


Fiberglas tanks, said to be maintenance-free, 
now are available in storage models of 6,090, 
8,000, and 10,000-gallon capacities from Tryco 
Mfg. Co., the firm has announced. Complcte 
details are offered by Tryco, which repor!ed 
that a patented process used in their manuf c- 
ture “substantially reduces both manufacturi 1g 
and selling price.” Tryco said a variety of tc 1k 
fittings and openings are available. 

Circle No. 8 for this offer. 


SUSPENDED MAGNET BULLETIN 


The latest information on suspended mag 3t 
design is featured in a new bulletin from 
Stearns division of Indiana General Corp., ¢ 
firm has reported. Described in the offeri J, 
available now, is the reportedly complete ’- 
new line of Stearns oil-filled, suspended se * 
ration magnets. In addition, data also are 1- 
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a Name, Firm Name, and 
Your Mailing Address! 


S., Jan. 1, 1962) 
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Firm 
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This card must be used by Dec. 1, 1961 


he Feed Bag Reader Service Has Filled 107,416 Requests for Data 


cluded on the use of automatic tramp iron re- 
moval assemblies and the proper areas of use 
for each type considered. 


Circle No. 9 for this offer. 


:W GRAIN DRIER 


Recently introduced is Ace Supply & Equip- 
ment Co., Inc.'s Model CF-75 flow grain drier 
which reportedly will process 1,000 bushels 
an hour. Full data are ready for distribution on 
the Ace-High unit. The manufacturer of nine 
models of Ace-High driers said the new model 
is equipped with push-button operation, fool- 
proof sequence starting, safety shut-off, and 
alarm. The design also includes the climatic 
control neutral chamber which insures efficien- 
cy in varying climatic conditions, the company 
advised. 
Circle No. 10 for this offer. 


SWINE LACTATION AID 


Marketing of a new thyroactive lactation stim- 
ulant for sows and gilts has been announced 
by Agri-Tech, Inc. The product, known as Mom, 
is provided in tablet form and may be fed 
whole atop the sow ration or crumbled and 
mixed into it. It is claimed to be highly palat- 
able. Descriptive literature will be sent on 
request. 
Circle No. 11 for this offer. 


NEW BLOCK MACHINE 


Development of the Constantflo block-manufac- 
tuting machine has been announced by Con- 
stantflo Mfg. Co., in which Richard and Robert 
McLeod are principals. The new unit reported- 
ly produces protein and mineral blocks at rates 
up to six tons hourly. Block sizes from 331% to 
100 pounds can be manufactured with the unit, 
which weighs four tons. Four models are in 
the firm's line. New technical and price litera- 
ture has been published. 
Circle No. 12 for this offer. 


MILK REPLACER BASE 


Development of a new complete base for milk 
replacers has been announced by Borden Spe- 
cial Products Co. Known as CMR, the new 
product is designed especially for use by feed 
companies which have access to economical 
supplies of dry milk products. The new milk 
replacer base includes 17 ingredients and is 
marketed in plastic-protected, 50-pound mullti- 
wall bags. Descriptive literature is available. 
Circle No. 13 for this offer. 


FEED MIXER 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has published an 
informative, technical sheet on its new com- 
bined ribbon and paddle-type horizontal batch 
feed mixer. The illustrated sheet describes 
use of the new machine to handle both dry 
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mixes and those to which molasses or fats are 
to be added. A detailed sketch outlines con- 
struction and features of the new unit. 


Circle No. 14 for this offer. 


NEW MODEL WEIGH BURRO 


A new model of its widely-used Weigh Burro 
scale buggy permits accurate weighing of any 
material while it is being moved, according to 
Burrows Equipment Co. The new unit, pictured 


here, features a larger dump gate than earlier 
models and a scale which reportedly will 
weigh accurately down to eight ounces. A 
new brochure lists technical specifications and 
prices. 

Circle No. 19 for this offer. 


LIGHTWEIGHT VIBRATOR 


Marketing of a new 7¥2-ounce vibrator de- 
signed for use in bins of up to 10 cubic feet in 
capacity has been announced by Martin En- 
gineering Co. The new model incorporates a 
replaceable jet and consumes a maximum of 
six cubic feet of air per minute. It is especially 
designed to move powdered and crystalline 
products. New technical literature is ready for 
mailing. 
Circle No. 15 for this offer. 


HANDLING CONVEYOR 


Its new Bulk Packer belt conveyor is light in 
weight, yet will handle a large capacity in 
bulk materials, according to International Mfg. 
Co. The unit is produced in trough sections of 
two, five, and 10 feet and features a 15-inch- 
wide belt. Both electric and gas-powered types 
are available. New literature available also 
describes International's prefabricated sheet- 
metal elevator pit. 


Circle No. 16 for this offer. 
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DAFFIN ADDS ROLLING 


Marketing of the Rollermobile, a mobile feed 
plant which features a pair of cast-iron rolls as 
well as conventiénal grinding, mixing, and mo- 
lasses equipment, has been announced by Daf- 
fin Mfg. The new unit features a rear-end 
auger-hopper for grain and penumatic unload- 
ing. A magnetic scaler removes tramp metal 
and stones from the grain prior to processing. 
Weight of the Rollermobile is about 10 tons. 
Complete illustrated literature is available on 


ELECTRONIC TIME CONTROL 


Development of a new electronic time c« trol 
for use in the feed and grain industrie: has 
been announced by Protection Controls, Inc. 
Known as Protectal, the new device pro ides 
independent timed-on and timed-off controls 
for processing and handling operations. Its 
single electronic tube reportedly is rated for 
millions of operations. Protectal’s open-iype 
chassis permits panel mounting. Illustrated lit- 


request. 


erature is offered. 


Circle No. 17 for this offer. 


Circle No. 18 for this offer. 


— Ag Picture 
(Continued from page 68) 


things that determine whether or not 
a feeder is successful: 

1) Stock bred for production 

2) Good feeding 


3) Good management 


How much money this feeder makes 
and how successful he is will depend 
on the efficiency of his feeding oper- 
ation. To a big degree, this efficiency 
depends upon the efficiency of his 
feeding programs. His final profits 
from livestock operation are deter- 
mined by taking his selling prices of 
his livestock less his costs of produc- 
tion, leaving him his profit. 

Many factors have a definite effect 
on the cost of production, but the 
most important to you and me are: 

1) His feed costs — from 50 per 
cent to 80 per cent of the cost of pro- 
duction are feed costs. 

2) The labor costs — labor is high- 
priced and what devices or feeding 
programs that he uses can help him 
save on labor costs, 

3) Low veterinarian bills — healthy 
livestock is good-producing livestock. 
Many times, breakdowns and diseases 
occur because of inadequate feeding 
programs. 

4) Using low-cost feeds — this does 


not mean cheap feeds. It means mak- 
ing use of grains and roughage he can 
raise himself. The grain and roughage 
he raises are the cheapest and best 
feeds he can use. His rations must be 
built around his local feed supply. 


Don’t Wait for Business 

While the future is bright for the 
small mill operator, it will be dark for 
many. This business is to be had, but 
people will not push your doors down 
to do business with you. 

We must recognize that the compe- 
tition will be keen — competition from 
other local dealers, from direct sales- 
men, and competition from feed manu- 
facturers who will be trying to sell him 
direct. In the next 10 years, many 
people are predicting that 25 per cent 
of our present small mills will be 
closed. One out of every four of you 
{may} be out of business unless you 
meet your challenge. 

The small mill or retail dealer has 
many distinct advantages in this feed 
picture — advantages that can’t be 
overcome by his competitor if he acts 
now, 

I'd like to refer to 10 basic points 
you and I must do to stay in business 
tomorrow: 


1) Dealer should make the feed 
store a service center. Farmers buy be- 
cause they are asked to buy and be- 


Maximum Pay Load — Fast 


Unloading — Minimum Service 
Problems, That’s what Dodgen 
offers. PLUS !! Two exclusive 


features . . . Synchronized 
Unloading and Ball Bearing 
Mounted Traps. Sizes 8’ to 35’ 
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Z DODGEN INDUSTRIES 
HUMBOLDT, IOWA * PHONE 1357 


cause they receive service. A farm- 
machinery dealer doesn’t succeed un- 
less he assumes the responsibility of 
seeing that the machines he sells ren- 
der continuous and efficient service. It 
is just as important to a dealer’s success 
to see that the feeds he sells make 
money for his feeders, and to supply 
them with information and advice on 
feeding and management that will help 
those feeders make the most profit. 

Good feed service means good feeds 
that fit a feeder’s needs, an approved 
line of livestock and poultry supplies, 
proper mixing and grinding in those 
areas where home-grown grains are 
available, literature and booklets with 
feeding information, and both dealer 
and employes trained to answer ques’ 
tions intelligently. 


2) Dealers can profit by merchan- 
dising, not gambling. Many operators 
are more concerned with the up-and- 
down trends in grains and feed sup- 
plies than they are in actually servic 
ing the feed needs of their community. 
Yet, practically every successful retail 
feed merchant has built his success 
by merchandising his feeds properly 
and actually meeting the needs of his 
customers. Year in and year out, his 
business will be better and his profits 
surer if he merchandises his feeds 
and other supplies properly and soft- 
pedals chance-taking as much as pos 


sible. 


3) Good dealers control accounts 
receivable, work with their banks. A~ 
counts receivable have wrecked mo 
good businesses than any other © 
item. A bad account is just as t 
when it’s first put on your books s 
it is a year later when you've fine / 
found out that it is almost hopeless > 
collect. 


Just because a man has a lot of m 
ey is no reason for you to let him p 
up a big account on your books, Cr: 
it is a special privilege that should 
extended only to those who pay f 
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atly and promptly. Over-extended 
jit does nothing but harm. It loses 
nds instead of making them. Mon- 
s a commodity dealers require to 
5usiness. The more money is tied 
the more it curtails working capi- 
A bank is in business to give 
lit. According to the American 
kers association, throughout the 
 jwest approximately 75 per cent of 
cultural production financing is 
dled by banks. This is where it 
uld be handled. 


.) Control inventory — keep mon- 
ey working. Money is an essential 
co umodity in a retailer’s business, and 
money is required for 1) investment 
in plant and equipment, 2) inventory, 
3) accounts receivable, and 4) bank 
account. 


ase 


n 


You can make money on a shorter 
margin if you keep it rolling. Tie up as 
little as possible over a long period. 
Money put into plant and equipment 
is essential for good business, but mon- 
ey spent this way is hard to get back. 
Depreciate equipment accordingly. 
Money in inventory should be turned 
within 30 days if possible. 

Money in accounts receivable should 
also be kept revolving rapidly. Finally, 
a substantial working balance in the 
bank will give a dealer a feeling of 
satisfaction and security and tend to 
help a dealer make wiser decisions 
than if he is faced with a large debt. 


5) Utilize local farm feed to make 
low-cost rations. The feed dealer is 
the service center for his customers 
for the things they need that can be 
obtained only outside of their com- 
munity. A dealer is a purchasing 
agent. Feeders depend on dealers to 
buy for them as cheaply, economically, 
and efficiently as possible. In grain 
arcas, so far as the grain part of any 
ration is concerned, an efficient deal- 
er can buy the grains cheaper right in 
his own community and process them 
fo- less money than any outsider can 
do it. 

t pays for a dealer to purchase from 
th outside only those ingredients that 
h’ own community cannot properly 
s_ ply. Then by utilizing your own 
g nding and mixing facilities to forti- 
{\ grains and roughage with missing 
p teins, minerals, and vitamins you 
¢ provide low-cost rations that are 
}) ¢ as effective as any that might be 
b ight anywhere in the world, You 
¢ . do this at a savings to your cus- 
t 


) Advertise to invite business. Ju- 
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dicious advertising goes hand in hand 
with business success. The only way 
customers can know about a dealer’s 
services is when they are told. When 
you tell them effectively you’re adver- 
tising. 

There is an old saying that business 
goes where it is invited and stays 
where it is treated well. Most good 
customers don’t thrust business upon a 
dealer. A dealer has to ask for it. 

Regular mailings, monthly or even 
more frequently, are a mighty fine 
way of extending an invitation to cus- 
tomers and prospects. Word-of-mouth 
advertising is effective, When custom- 
ers tell with pride about good service 
rendered, it sells feed. Weekly news- 
paper, radio and TV, farm meetings, 
and personal contacts all can be effec- 
tive. A farm meeting of new and old 
friends with a program of interest can 


pay out big over the years. 

7) Make feed store attractive; use 
effective displays. Every good custom- 
er likes to patronize a good-looking 
place of business. It pays to clean up, 
freshen up, and paint up. Keep the 
windows washed. Signs should be at- 
tractive, but not necessarily splashy 
and gaudy. Provide ample parking 
space. Provide a place where feeders 
can get warm in the winter and find 
a spot in the shade in the summer. A 
rest room always is an appreciated ac- 
commodation. 

Displays help products to speak for 
themselves, By changing them fre- 
quently, they are kept clean and at- 
tractive. Make displays timely to sug- 
gest purchases that will be needed in 
the weeks to come. Displays should in- 
clude inside and outside signs together 
with merchandise attractively arranged 


DON'T SELL ME! 
Raise me without 

milk on RYDE’S 
Cream Caif Meal 


SAVE MILK! SAVE MONEY! 
EASY TO FEED! 


Consistent Farm Paper 
Advertising Pre - Sells 
Your Customers on 


RYDE'S CALF STARTER 


Ryde’s Cream Ryde’s Cream 
CALF MEAL also CALF PELLETS 
For Gruel Feeding For Feeding Dry 


For almost half a century, these famous 
calf feeds have successfully REPLACED 
MILK in calf raising and cut feeding costs 
almost in half. Fortified with antibiotics 
and all essential vitamins. Stock this ad- 
vertised calf meal. Build new customers, 
new profits. 


SOLD ONLY BY RELIABLE DEALERS 


RYDE & (CO. 


3939 S. Union Avenue 
Chicago 9%, IIlinois 


DP-OK-CC-V 


MOLINE 


A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION: 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline’ 


K. 1. WILLIS CORPORATION 


Telephone Moline 4-6783 


ILLINOIS 
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so that it can be properly seen. 

8) Maintain farm contacts with 
farm calls. A dealer's best customers 
do not spend much timerin a dealer’s 
store. They are busy on the farm and 
in the feedlot, and that is where to 
see them. It pays off in a big way to 
do this. An average farmer customer is 
a sociable, but independent business- 
man who is very much interested in, 
and very proud of, his feeding oper- 
ation. 

He has to meet many problems and 
constantly-changing conditions. He 
continually wonders about the weath- 
er, the trend of the markets, and how 
to adjust his operations to make the 
most money. He spends a lot of money 
with his feed dealer and he likes to 
see him to talk over his feeding prob- 
lems and have him make sound sug- 
gestions. 

9) Tomorrow’s dealer must train 
help properly with regular meetings. 
Every person in a feed mill or office 
can be a big asset if he is well in- 
formed on feeding matters, is interest- 
ed in feeding problems, and can learn 
even a few simple principles of selling. 
A disinterested or poorly-informed 
employe can drive away more business 


LOWEST COST 30% 


PROTEIN 


20.000. 
NOW OPEN... 


protected 
dealer franchises 


Profits flow your way FAST when you 
sell LPS—the lowest cost protein 
supplement with a guaranteed high 
Vitamin A content. Tested and 
proven for 5 years, LPS increases 
butterfat production, cuts feed costs 
and improves animal health. The 
LPS story makes sense to farmers 
and can make sales for YOU. 


For full details on an LPS dealership in the 
Middle West, write today to: 


ILLINOIS LIQUID FEED CO. 


PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
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than you can bring back with an at- 
tractive store. 

That’s why it is so important to al- 
lot definite and regular time to prop- 
erly train employes to be of real as- 
sistance. This training will have two 
good results for you: 

It will make your employes more 
interested in your business and better 
satisfied. 

It will do a lot of good with your 
customers not only in sales, but in 
prestige as well. 

A well-trained force can be a big 
factor in your success. 

10) Community cooperation. A re- 
tail feed business isn’t just an isolated 
island in a community. It is an integral 
part of that community and you rise 
or fall, to a large extent, with the pros- 
perity of the surrounding territory. 
Consequently, it pays to be a booster 
in your community and community ac- 
tivities. Good citizenship is a part of 
being a good businessman. It pays to 
be interested in the boys and girls of 
today, since they are our citizens and 
prospective customers of tomorrow. 

It is important to help promote 4-H 
club work, Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca, high school agricultural classes, 
and every boy and girl in every worth- 
while farm activity. Small prizes judi- 
ciously placed help in this work. But 
after all, the biggest thing a dealer can 
give is personal interest and encour- 
agement. 


What It All Means 

Feed sales and services are chang- 
ing. There are many opinions on 
which way tomorrow’s modern feeds 
will be distributed. One thing seems 
certain. There will be no room for a 
feed dealer who merely provides a 
warehouse for feeds. But there is op- 
portunity unlimited for service-mind- 


ed, merchandising-conscious feed deal- 
ers. 


Feeders buy feed where they . 
asked, where they get service, a d 
are helped to make the greatest pro! 
With good feeding service and t 
prosperity of feeders as a goal, deale 
will continue to profit and prosper. | 
areas where dealers fail to adjust : 
today’s demands, feeders will find ot! 
er ways to receive feed service. 


Where there is opportunity there 
is responsibility. Responsibility in the 
small mill takes many forms, but in 
essence it is to supply feeds that best 
meet the farmers’ needs, feeds that 
will help him solve his problems, 
Quality must never be sacrificed for 
expediency or short-term gains, 


Farmers Union GTA Buys 
Minnesota Linseed Oil 


MINNEAPOLIS — The plant and all fa- 
cilities of Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. have 
been purchased by the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal association, according to Associa- 
tion President Emil Loriks of Arlington, 

Mr. Loriks said the firm’s operation will 
continue without change. Minnesota Lin- 
seed’s board chairman, E. H. Russell, and its 
president, Ray Lindquist Jr., will retain 
their present positions, it was reported. 

Valentine Wurtle, major stockholder in 
the company, observed, “It seems quite fit- 
ting now that the same farmers on whom 
we depended over the years {for the success 
of the business} should be the ones to take 
over and carry on.” 

Mr. Loriks commented that Minnesota 
Linseed “has established an enviable nation- 
wide reputation in the field of processing 
and merchandising farm products over its 
93 years of existence.” The plant is located 
at 25 N.E. 44th av. here. 


MANAMAR DISTRIBUTOR 

WATERTOWN, Mich. — Appointment 
of Farmers Feed & Supply Co. here as dis- 
tributor for “sea-powered” ManAmar has 
been announced by Philip R. Park, Inc., of 
Fontana and San Pedro, Calif. Territory 
Manager A. G. Anderson disclosed the ap- 
pointment. 
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Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
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BEET PULP 
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‘ederal controls to solve the broil- 
er aarket dilemma? Some are propos- 
in them as a cure-all for sagging broil- 
er orices. But federal regulations and 
pi. ps offer as many potential pitfalls 
as -hey do advantages. The chairman 
of the department of agricultural eco- 
no nics outlines many points to consid- 
er before advocates of government 
controls are given their wishes. This 
article paraphrases the noted econ- 
omist’s statements made at an industry 
meeting in Chicago. 


The complex chain of broiler pro- 
duction, made up of different inde- 
pendent links or industry segments, 
would make it extremely difficult to 
get voluntary industry-wide accept- 
ance of government controls. 

Chronic low prices have plagued the 
broiler industry during most of 1961 
and growers in many commercial broil- 
er areas throughout the United States 
are discussing possible government 
controls on production as a means of 
raising prices. Producers on the Del- 
marva peninsula, a major broiler-grow- 
ing area, have gone on record as op- 
posed to government controls. 

The broiler industry is “unique and 
complex” compared to other segments 
of agriculture, such as the production 
of milk, feed grains, and wheat, all of 
which are subject to some government 
control on production. The broiler in- 
dustry is composed of various seg- 
ments —- egg producers, hatcheries, 
feed dealers, growers, and processors 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


YEAST CULTURE 


Potent Source of Important Feed Values 
1. Enzymes 2. Unidentified Factors 3. B Vi- 
‘amins, orn 12 4. Palatability & Ap- 
petite Appeal 5. Other Important Elements 
FOR ALL CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, 
CHICKENS, TURKEYS 


Yeast reg Values Proven by 
State College Tests 


write DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Men Eyeing 
Federal Controls . 


— many of which, but not all, operate 
independently of each other. 

“The difficult problem is to devise 
a method of control that will be ac- 
ceptable to all of these segments of the 
industry and acceptable to congress as 
well.” 


What If Prices Rise? 

Another factor that will have to be 
weighed carefully if a control program 
is established is the likelihood that as 
broiler prices go up, consumers will 
buy more red meats. This will encour- 
age producers of beef, pork, and mut- 
ton to increase their herds and flocks, 
and in two to four years the increased 
supply of red meats will cause broiler 
prices to drop. 


A satisfactory answer to this prob- 


Schilling Grain Co., Pawnee City, Neb., 
has installed a new Blue Streak hammer 
mill. 


Cell Bob or Dube 


Stuart for: 


Wheat-Mixed Feeds 
Soya 
Linseed Meal 


Reliance 


FEED COMPANY 
FEderal 2-2418 
334 Midland Bank Bldg. 


lem will have to be tound if a federal 
program is to have any long-range 
sii effect to the broiler indus- 


Stil other factors that will need 
study include the question of what ba- 
sis will be used to determine a new- 
comer’s quota in a control system 
where quotas likely are based on the 
past history of each individual busi- 
ness, or how businesses with quotas 
can increase in size in order to in- 
crease efficiency. 

“And finally, there is the tendency 


Have your formulas checked by 


an 
INDEPENDENT CONSULTANT 


in feed formulation and 
production. 


No job foo large or too small. 


C. W. Sievert 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone WEbster 9-3256 


WESTERN | 
YEAST CULTURES 


Supply Your Feeds With 
1. Yeast Cell Activity. 
2. Digestive Enzymes. 
3. Natural B Vitamins. 
4. U.G.F. Properties. 

For All Livestock and Poultry. 
Lower Feed Costs — Better Efficiency. 
College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values. 
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WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Illinois 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


JOBBERS OF... 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Millfeeds 
Beet Pulp 
Feed Barley 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 
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Feed Mixers 
Products 
COLBY 
PULVERIZED 
Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


COLBY MILLING, INC. 
Box 487 

Abbotsford, Wisconsin 
Phone: BLackburn 6-3911 - 6-3921 - 6-2341 
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Alfalfa 

and all 

Millfeeds 

For 30 ; 
Years 


of control programs to result in a uni- 
form price level throughout the coun- 
try, while regional cost advantages 
may remain.” 


Types of Controls 
Various types of federal controls 
now are being used on different agri- 
cultural commodities. Among these 
are: 


1) Marketing agreement — a volun- 
tary contract between the secretary of 
agriculture and the handlers of a par- 
ticular commodity designed to raise 
prices to producers. The weakness 
here is that some producers or han- 
dlers may not sign the contract. As 
marketings decrease and prices go up, 
non-signers may increase production 
which again would force prices down, 
defeating the purpose of the agree- 
ment. 

2) Marketing order — a compulsory 
program, issued by the secretary of 
agriculture, with provisions binding on 
all handlers in a specified production 
or marketing area. Such orders are 
now in effect on milk in many areas, 
including most of the metropolitan 
areas of the east coast. Marketing or- 
ders do not establish prices, but influ- 
ence them through control of supply 
and equality of product reaching mar- 
ket. 


3) Price support — the government 
actually buys the product from the 
producer or loans money to him on 
the stored product and will accept the 
stored product in lieu of repayment of 
the loan, Price-support programs are 
of various types, ranging from the 


Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — 17-40 Hughes grinder guaran- 
teed over-hauled equivalent to new; One 20-40 
Hughes grinder over-hauled and rebuilt equiv- 
alent to new. D. E. Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—-aspirator, 
3,000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FOR SALE — Model 556 Jacobson Hammer 
mill, motors, starters, crusher, screen changer, 
iping, collector. Three years old. Call or write 
es Linaberry, Westfield, Wis. 


JAY BEE Mobile mill. All-in-one feedmaker, 
mounted on Ford F-600, equipped with factory 
reconditioned motor. Mill is gee by Gen- 
eral Motors diesel, model 4031C; equipped with 
Haban sheller, model 100-C; and molasses tank 
with heater. Mill completely over-hauled. Price 

11,975. Phone BA 2-0486 or write Paul Meyer, 

te. 6, E. Broadway, Quincy, IIL 


REAL ESTATE 


LIQUIDATION 


FEED & GRAIN EQUIPMENT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2— 145 cu, ft. horiz. ribbon mixers. |} 

1 — Worthi: nm 70 cu. ft. sotuey blender. 

1 — Prater #20 Blue-Streak mill. 

1 — Louisville 5’ x 25’ steam-tube dryer. 

1 — Louisville 4’-6” x 25’ steam-tube dryer. 

4 — Forster hammermills, size #8, 100 HP 

4 — Forster hammermills, size #6, 75 HP 

2 — Allis-Chalmers Interplane grinders 

8 — Allis-Chalmers degerminators 

1 — Robinson 36” dbl. runner attr. mill 

4— 150 cu. ft. horiz. germ tank mixers, 34” 
W x 24’ long, spiral paddle agit., 5 HP 

6 — Hexagonal germ reel mixers 

1 — Carter scalperator, 34” x 72” 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


PE R R EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


1410 N. Sixth St. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
plar 


FOR SALE — Established retail feed busi- 
ness. Mixing, grinding, molasses blending fa- 
cilities. Large storage capacity. Plant completely 
sprinklered. Private track into mill. Excellent 
rail connections. Large trading area. Nice com- 
munity. Excellent schools. Taxes reasonable. 
Cc. B. Cummings & Sons Co., Norway, Me. 


FEED MILL for sale. Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin location. Good dairy, poultry, and hog coun- 
try. Well-equipped and in sound condition. Vol- 
ume of $300,000 at retail each year for last 
eight years. Profits after salaries close to $25,000 
each year. Selling because of lack of family in- 
terest. Price $75,000 plus inventory. Terms, 
20% down and balance on land contract to re- 
liable party. statements available. 
— in confidence to x N-72, c/o The Feed 

ag. 


voluntary compliance type used in the 
current feed grain program to the 
compulsory type (after grower ap- 
proval through referendum) used to 
control wheat production. 

In other types of price-support pro- 
grams, the government buys on the 
open market a commodity in excess 
supply, diverting it to storage or to 
such uses as school lunch, welfare, or 
foreign assistance. Pork, potatoes, and 
other commodities have been pur- 
chased under this program when the 
secretary of agriculture considered 
them to be in excess supply. 


John B. Rohan, a former director of City 
Feed Mill, New London, Wis., died recently 
at the age of 78. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


SMALL CITY — Rural Town Business 
port brings bi-weekly a gold mine of moi. 
making, cost-cutting ideas, business trends ‘or 
rural area business only. $9 a year or 3-mcnt 


» $2. Troyer Publishing Co., Box 428- 


HELP WANTED 


TECHNICAL Sales Manager wanted. Young 
man with good animal nutrition background and 
successful experience selling research-proven 
age to the feed industry. Applicants must 

e adept at verbal and written communication 
and willing to travel with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Give age, education, and business back- 
ground. Also physical description and small pho- 
to. Salary, expenses open. Future good. No 
acknowledgement to applicants who do not 
qualify. Strictly confidential. Write: Flavor Cor- 
poration of America, 3037 N. Clark St., Chicago 
14, Ill. Attention: Executive Manager. 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 @ 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
236 Grain Exchange Bldg. @ 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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More Details Promised 


On Operations of CCC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — So that the 
public will have a better understanding of 
Commodity Credit Corp. operations, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Freeman has promised 
“a policy of more complete and realistic re- 
porting” on its financial status and func- 
tions. 

Mr. Freeman disclosed that, effective with 
the report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
CCC-owned commodities will be reported 
at their acquisition cost. Formerly, the orig- 
inal cost as well as storage, handling, and 
transportation expenses were shown as in- 
vestments in inventories. 


“The new method of reporting will pro- 
vide a more realistic statement of the value 
of CCC inventories,” Mr. Freeman said. 
He added that the costs of storing, han- 
dling, and transporting commodities will be 
shown as current expenses. 


“These accounting changes also will make 
more meaningful the report of estimated 
losses on future dispositions of the inven- 
tories,” the agriculture secretary observed. 


Commodity Credit Corp. for many years 
has issued a complicated 50-page monthly 
report on its financial condition and opera: 
tions. Only about 500 copies are printed 
and sent to congressmen, farm groups, uni- 
versities, and banks. A two-page condensa- 
tion goes to various publications. 

Secretary Freeman reported that the press 
release will be expanded to include addi- 
tional important facts about CCC opera: 
tions and is to be distributed on a much 
wider scale. 


CYANAMID NAMES HARVEY 

NEW YORK CITY—Dr. M. J. Harvey 
has been appointed animal feed products 
supervisor by American Cyanamid Co. Dr. 
Harvey, who joined the firm in 1950 a: a 
veterinarian, formerly was Cyanamid’s m d- 
western regional manager for the agric 
tural division. He is an alumnus of Kans 
State University. 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOT, 
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Advertisers in The Feed Bag 


2d Chemical Corp. — Nitrogen Division ............... 


sticen Dehydrators Association 
,er-Daniels-Midland Co. 


“chford Calf Meal Go. 


Burton Mixer 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. ................... 
Corn Products Sales Co 


Elanco Products Co. .......... 36, 37 


Peter Hand Foundation 
Hayes & Stolz Industrial Mig. Co., Inc. ................... 34 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. .................. 


mey Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. ....... ...............5. 78 
\l Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
nnesota Linseed Oil Co. 
yers-Sherman Co. 49 


National Renderers Association 
New England By-Products Corp. ....................-.005: 


Publicker Industries, Inc. Back Cover 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co. ......................... 51 
De. Salebury's Laboraiovies ... 19, 20, 21, 22 


C. W. Sievert 
Stabilized Vitamins Division, CSC ........................ 26 
A. L. Stanchfield, Inc. 
Standard Feed & Fertilizer, Inc. 
Stone Mountain Grit Co 
Swift & Co. 


Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 


United Hope Distributors, Inc... 


Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
Winslow Government Standard Scale Works .............. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist & Farmer ........................ 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation .................. 


One Cocktail Too Many Is Social Insecurity 
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— Feed Control 


(Continued from page 64) 


stressed. 

Samples should be taken not only 
from the mixer but also at the dis- 
charge and at the packing point, he 
recommended. One-pound and _five- 
pound samples soon may be outmoded, 
Mr. Wornick feels. 

From the stability standpoint, insol- 
uble salts are preferred because they 
are inherently dry, he continued. Pel- 
leting is “rigorous treatment” for any 
feed ingredient, according to the Pfi- 
zer engineer. Yet the loss in dry vita- 
min A from pelleting does not exceed 
10 per cent, he said. 

However, vitamin A deteriorates 
twice as fast in stored pelleted feeds as 
it does in mash rations, Mr. Wornick 
concluded, 


Measurement Guides 

F. Howard Tinkler of Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester, N. Y., 
discussed technical facets of sampling 
and assaying. Larger samples have add- 
ed to the efficiency of vitamin A as- 
says in formula feeds, he emphasized. 

Mr. Tinkler pointed out that chang- 
es in fortification levels are not im- 
portant insofar as stability of vitamin 
A is concerned. 

Windup panelist was Charles Ely of 
Nopco Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 
He discussed the many forms and po- 
tencies in which vitamin A is manu- 


Allied Mills Opens New 
Specialty Feed Plant 


PEORIA, Ill. — This new Wayne spe- 
cialty feed plant producing the milk re- 
placer Calfnip and laboratory and animal 
diets now is in operation here, according 
to Manufacturing Vice President F. H. 
Blough of Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

The plant, measuring 200 by 70 feet, is 
situated near the Wayne feed plant but is a 
separate entity, Mr. Blough said. Construc- 
tion is of concrete block and steel and its 
laboratory animal diet production facilities 


factured, noting that his own firm 
turns out the product in 50 types, 
forms, and potencies. It utilizes four 
basic coating agents, Mr. Ely noted. 


The National Feed Ingredients asso- 
ciation’s 1961 program committee de- 
serves plaudits for its sound planning. 
The dual headline topics of feed con- 
trol and vitamin A were of major in- 
terest to the more than 200 persons on 
hand for the meeting. 


STERWIN NAMES MC MILLAN 

SPRINGDALE, Ark. — Veterinarian 
T. O. McMillan has been named director 
of the new laboratory & poultry health cen- 
ter opened here recently by Sterwin Chem- 
icals, Inc., New York City. Dr. McMillan 
joined the firm in 1959 as a veterinary serv- 
ice specialist. He earned his doctorate from 
Texas A & M College. 


are apart from other operations. 

An air system charges 10 28-ton bulk 
storage tanks which are equipped for check- 
ing all incoming raw materials for estrogenic 
activity. Storage space for 500 tons of 
bagged raw commodities has been provided 
for the milk replacer operation. 

Efficiency and flexibility are insured with 
the plant’s premixers, batch mixers, new- 
type gas-fired drier-cooler to control mois- 
ture, and a complete dust-control system. 
Fast service is provided with truck and rail 
loading and unloading facilities. Morris T. 
Gilmore and O. B. Popp are manager and 
assistant manager, respectively. 


Elanco Products Names 


Five Representatives 

INDIANAPOLIS — Five new agi 
tural representatives have been assigned ¢ 
ritories by Elanco Products Co. Show 
the accompanying photo as they engage | 
an intensive training program are Georg 
Allison, Carl Price, David M. Frymire, im- 
othy D. Lundy, and James T. Whitehead. 

The men were being instructed in the 
techniques of post-mortem examination of 
chickens by Veterinarian R. P. Gregory, 
right. Dr. Gregory is a member of the 
parent Eli Lilly & Co.'s animal clinical re- 
search department. 

Mr. Allison will head marketing activities 
in Arkansas. A native Alabaman and an 
Auburn University alumnus, he formerly 
was associated with Allied Mills, Inc. Mr. 
Price, of North Carolina, will work in the 
Carolinas and the Virginias. He graduated 
from North Carolina State College and is 
a férmer assistant county agent in his home 
state. 

Formerly assistant manager of a soybean 


Fess 


co-op at Henderson, Ky., Mr. Frymire is a 
native of that state and a University of 
Kentucky graduate. His territory is Indiana. 
Assigned to the Denver territory was Mr. 
Lundy, who is from Colorado. He graduated 
from Colgate University and formerly was 
associated with Silver Spur Cattle Co. 

Named to serve Elanco customers in Illi 
nois, Mr. Whitehead came from the Hoosier 
state, graduating from Purdue University. 
Before accepting his new position, he was a 
farmer and life insurance agent. The ap: 
pointments were announced by Vice Presi- 
dent O. B. Swearingen. 


Schilling Grain Co., Pawnee City, leb., 
has purchased a new Blue Streak port: ble 
molasses blender. 


PILLSBURY NAMES RHODES 

MINNEAPOLIS — Dr. Robert Rh ies 
has been appointed to the nutrition € re 
search staff of the Pillsbury Co. Dr. Rh ‘es 
earned a master’s degree from the Un 2 
sity of Kentucky, then spent a year in | 1c 
tical research with a major feed firm, : ™ 
ing his doctorate from Iowa State 
versity. 
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Ora F. Shirar (L.), manager, and Mills McKinley, route man, for Shirar Poultry & Feed Company, Flora, Indiana 


sell quality and protit 


When Ora Shirar started in the feed business 30 years 
ago, he handled several brands besides Murphy’s Cut- 
Cost® Concentrates. But for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, he’s been an exclusive Murphy dealer. 

This long-term association has paid off. Today, the 
Shirar Poultry & Feed Company on the outskirts of 
‘lora, Indiana, sports a beautiful new showroom and 
nodern warehouse...and customers get on-the-farm 
srinding and mixing service with two new mobile mill- 
ng units that are constantly in use. 

“Over the years,” Ora says, “we have found we ac- 
ually sell quality, low feeding cost, and profit to our 


Jew customers...new business...new profits with IMIUIRPHY’S 


customers...all put up in a bag with the name 
“Murphy’s” on it. 

“We know that we can’t force quality into a feed just 
by saying it’s there. But we do know that there IS qual- 
ity in every bag of Murphy’s. Our customers prove it 
every day with profitable results in the feedlot. 

“We never regretted our decision 25 years ago to drop 
the other brands and sell Murphy’s exclusively.” 


If you would like to hear more about a Murphy dealer 
franchise, see your Murphy District Distributor, or phone 
collect to Dr. Robert Spitzer, President, Murphy Products 
Company, Burlington, Wisconsin. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


AVAILABLE INTERNATIONALLY THROUGH: DUMMANN WORLD TRADE CO., 6633 W. FOND DU LAC AVENUE, MILWAUKEE 16, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


IEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR FEED DEALERS 
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are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products é 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally 
sound, palatable to stock and just 


is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. e PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division F.8. | 
1429 Walnut Street | 
R Philadelphia 2, Pa. | 
(Csend Paco sample send Natico sample 
for sample O 202. 202. 
O 2-Ib. O 2-lb. 
mail this coupon 
50-Ib. 50-Ib. 
Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding OQ 0 | 
products. Fill in coupon and attach to your _ “ae i 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples _ COMPANY. : ‘ 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America's finest e 
products for farm feeding! 


ana. NATICO 
\ 
2 
| pis PRp SES 
: 
\ 


